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Message by H. é. the Governor of Hongkong, 
Cir Cllexander Grantham 


Although 1951 has been a year of some considerable anxiety in 

~ Hongkong, the gloomier prognostications of the pessimists have not been 

fulfilled, Hongkong, true to the old traditions, has carried on despite 

the troubled times, and I congratulate the people of the Colony on the 

calm way in which they have faced up to their difficulties. I feel sure 

that if the same spirit exists during the coming year as during the past 
year, no one need fear for the future of Hongkong. 


| It 1s with every hope that 1952 will see an improvement in the unsettled 
world conditions that I-wish thee FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC 
REVIEW and its readers the Season’s Greetings, and a prosperous 
New Year. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


vice of presenting an  accu- 
rate view of the economic position 
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Message from Hongkong’ s Grand Old Man, Sir Robert Ho Tung 


Although this year: has been fraught with many dangers, we all have come through and we have 
reason to congratulate ourselves on the success of the business community. 


The year 1952 may still prove to be a difficult one, but we can look forward to slowly improv- 
ing conditions if only we do not allow ourselves to be discouraged, if we grasp every opportunity 
offered and maintain our business with the determination and resilience for which Hongkong mer- 
chants have been so well known in the past. There should be, it is hoped, reduced tension in the 
world, bringing with it better business prospects and generally improving living conditions. 


I wish the readers of the Far Eastern Economic Review, here and abroad, the best fortune in 


their enterprises in 1952. 


Christmas Message by the 
Hon. Sir Man-Kam Lo 


The Far Eastern Economic 
Review occupies an_ undis- 
puted place in the commer- 
cial community of Hongkong 
and, through its informed and 
informative articles and reviews, 
performs the invaluable ser- 


of the Colony and of the Far East 
to all its'readers, both here and 
abroad. | 

With the approach of another 
Christmas, the traditional season 
of goodwill, I am very glad to 
take this opportunity of sending 
to this journal and all its numer- 
ous readers and friends my cordial 
greetings and my good wishes. 
May 1952 herald a — ef 
Peace! 


Hongkong Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Union “Christmas Message” 
With the fighting in Korea and the growling 


unrest in several parts of the world, as well as the 
consciousness of increasing difficulties to be faced 


by Hongkong’s trade as a result of the imposition of 
an embargo by the United States, trade restrictions 
in a number of Continental and Asian countries and 


Japanese competition, it may appear somewhat ex- 
travagant to wish our friends in local trade circles 


and their families a Happy Christmas and a still 
happier and more peaceful New Year than 1951 
proved to be. 


The Christmas season, with its message of peace 
on earth, goodwill toward men, is with us again. 


Even in the face of a world still torn by suffer- 
ing and divided by irreconcilable political ideologies, 
we still believe in the promise of the angel of “Peace 
on Earth among Men of Goodwill.” And it is just 
this faith which holds out the greatest encourage- 
ment that peace and genuine neighbourliness will 
dominate relations between nations. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies Mr. Cliver Lyttelton vaying a visit to 
’ Sir Robert Ho Tung at his residence “Idlewild.” 


However, may we all pray that the New Year 


will bring us better trade, the war in Korea can be 


peacefully settled and political chaos be turned into 


tranquillity in time, so that nations can devote their 


attention to trade, bringing goodwill and prosperity 
to all the people in the world. 


SHUM CHOY-WAH, 
Chairman. 


Confidence Hongkong 


BY N. CROUCHER, CHAIRMAN, 
HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE, LTD. 


The confidence I expressed a year ago has been 
amply justified by the volume of business recorded 


in the share market which, at times, showed great | 


activity reminiscent of the earlier post-war years, 
and appreciable increases in share prices. | 

I have great hopes that the handsome yields 
from local investments will tempt overseas inves- 
tors which, apart from those directly concerned, 


—- 


visit us. 
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will indirectly benefit business generally in the: 
Colony. 


We have wend through difficult times. but my | 
iaith in Hongkong’s future is undiminished and I | 


look forward to 1952 with confidence. 


Season’s Greetings from Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Daniel N. F. Chen, Chairman, the Chinese 


Chamber of Commerce, Kowloon, as well as all 


members of the Chamber, extend to all friends and 
readers of the Far Eastern Economic Review the 


Prosperous New Year. 


Chamber of Commerce 


On behalf of the Hongkong General Chamber of 
Commerce I congratulate the Far Eastern Economic 
Kev.ew on completing another year of publication 
and I offer the Editor and Staff all good wishes for 
1952. Of recent months there has been a distinct 
improvement in the set up of the paper which I am 
sure all readers appreciate. The commercial com-. 


,munity of the Colony derives much benefit from the 


market reports and the informative articles which 
appear week by week and I hope the Review will 
continue to maintain the high standard it has been 


set. 
Season’s Greetings for a Joyous Christmas and -a 


THE HON. P. S. CASSIDY. 
Chairman, Hongkong General Chamker of Commerce. 


HONGKONG VISIT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR THE COLONIES — 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies lost 1 no time in 
following the good example of his much-travelled predeceSsor. 


And in setting out so soon on the first of his travels to the 


Colonies, Mr. Lyttelton went one better from Hongkong’s point 
of view. Far as we are from Whitehall, it is still strange 
to realise that he is the first occupant of this office ever to 
His visit to Malaya naturally claimed priority. No 
territory is more important in an overall economic sense and 
none has problems of greater difficulty. The task of restoring 


law and order and extirpating terrorism has increased rather 


than diminished in severity. Even before this the racial 
structure of the Malayan community brought about the failure 
of two post-war Constitutions. Division on communal lines 
is now giving way to a broader combination of political forces 
designed in due time to serve a self-governing Malayan nation 
within the Commonwealth. 

The value of his tour there, and his business-like ability 
to take big and swift decisions, were shown before he left 
Singapore for Hongkong. He was able to announce a concrete 
line of policy on which he promised speedy action even if re- 
sults were slower to show themselves. None will contest the 


wisdom of his decision to make known SO quickly the plans he 


has approved. 


Hongkong’s problems are varied but of a different order 
of gravity, and on most of these the Secretary of State was 
also able to give immediate assurances. 
always been that of security. On this Mr Lyttelton made an 
emphatic declaration, underlined by the indication that he had 
consulted his Cabinet colleagues about it beforehand. . After 
referring to the unmistakeable feeling of securityand con- 
fidence everywhere evident here, he announced that “H.M.’s 
Government are resolved to maintain their position in Hong- 


kong and will discharge to the utmost of their ability their | 


responsibilities towards the Colony as regards both defence 
and the welfare of its population.”’ 


The Secretary of State certainly employed his three ‘ins 


here to fullest advantage. There was scarcely a major feature 


of the Colony’s problems and activities he did not see or hear 
about. He brought to all of them a genuine and lively in- 
terest, from the products and problems of local industry, the 


difficulties of trade under the controls and restrictions, and 


the growing expansion of agricultural activities, to the desires 
of the politically-minded for some measure of constitutional 


The major issue has 


yeform and the growth of health, educational and social ser- 
vices. He assured worried industrialists that the Home 


Government will do all it possibly can to meet the local needs 


of raw materials, while reminding them that shortages of 
some of them are common to all the world. He also promised 
‘“‘sympathetic consideration” to the representations about 
constitutional reform. He made an important point, only too 
atten overlooked abroad, of the Colony’s onerous role as a 
Good Samaritan to more than a million unfortunates who 
have taken refuge here from! the storm on the mainland. A 


Colony thus swollen to 2% millions has to meet this inundation 


with housing, hospital, ‘and educational facilities meant for a 
population well below half this figure. The strain this has 
caused is seldom taken into account by critics. In putting 
current strains and shortages in this perspective, he also 
praised the manner in which these problems had been met. 


It is gratifying indeed to know that Mr. Lyttelton found 
so much to praise and so little to blame, and few in Hongkong 
will venture to doubt the sincerity with which he paid so warm 
a tribute. There is still much to be done and plans have in 
fact been laid on a most comprehensive and generous scale 
to meet them. His tributes took in the Police, the Armed 
Services and the voluntary bodies who take such a large part 
in social welfare of many kinds and in looking after the 
entertainment of the troops. A state of military prepared- 
ness in Hongkong was essential, he said, in these troubled 
and uncertain times. It had given every British soldier here 
a sense of sharing a difficult task to know that the Colony 
was not only making a substantial financial contribution but 
had introduced military conscription. 


In a further reference to many examples of Hongkong’s 
confidence in itself, Mr Lyttelton emphasised the private and 
official building activity to be seen everywhere. A steady 
programme of schools, hospitals and houses goes forward. 


_ The central offices of the Government are to be completely re- 


built. Another great reservoir is to be _  constructed.. 


_Two new substantial reclamation schemes along the waterfront 


will provide sites for a public recreation ground of some 50 
acres and a civic centre embodying a public library and 
theatre. 


To correspondents whose questions suggested that Hong- 
kong stood in isolation both in policy and in defence, Mr. 
Lyttelton was quick to point out that Hongkong stands on 


| 
at 
1s 
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the front line of the free world, and that the military: forces 
here came under the Commander-in-Chief Land Forces in 
Singapore. Differing ,circumstances produced a variety of 
responses and intensity in one place as in Malaya—where 
something very near actual war is being waged against the 
armed terrorists—would naturally be different in degree in 
Hongkong. 


The Secretary of State did not enter into detail in dis- 
cussing Hongkong’s all-important entrepot trade, but he con- 
ferred with both the General and the Chinese Chambers and 
was doubtless put well into the picture of the hopes, anxieties 
and difficulties all traders here share. The progressive decline 
which set in with the new controls has been arrested and the 
volume of Chinese products coming in for local consumption 
or export has lately shown a better tendency. In this entrepo: 
trade, more than in any. other aspect of the port’s activities, 
Hongkong truly serves the whole world. The goods it handles 


and services in a variety of ways for others far exceed in 
volume what it requires for its own needs. This again is not 
recognised or appreciated as much as it should. In its emer- 
yency Hongkong has given a remarkable example of con- 
fident, persistent self-help over a wide range of activity. 
‘here has been on all sides a lively and resourceful acceptance 
of every challenge. Given a reasonable measure of co-opera- 
tion in matters wherein it cannot meet its own requirements, 
the Colony will continue its hitherto strikingly successful 
fight for survival and be equipped all the more solidly to adapt 
itself to an environment: under constant change ever since 


the great task of recovery was first essayed. 


In all these things, Mr. Lyttelton’s visit has been an 
invigorating encouragement. He impressed his personality on 
the Chinese and all ‘others who met him. Hongkong knows 
that it has a good and helpful friend in the new Secretary of 
State. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT'S POSITION IN HONGKONG 


Declaration by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
“HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT ARE RESOLVED TO MAINTAIN THEIR 


POSITION IN 
REGARDS 


This solemn assurance was given as the considered resolve 


of His Majesty’s Government by the Right Honourable Oliver 


Lyttelton in his address at the opening of the Hongkong 
Products Exhibition on the ii of December during his brief 
visit to the Colony. 


In the course of his address which.was received with 
acclamation he said — 


It was with particular pleasure that I learned before 
leaving London that my visit to Hongkong would coincide with 
this year’s annual Exhibition of Hongkong Products organised 
by the Hongkong Chinese Manufacturers’ Union and I am 
very glad to have this opportunity of opening the Exhibition. 


Hongkong was formerly known to the world as a great 
port dependent for its prosperity on its entrepot trade and 
magnificent harbour. Those of us in England who are interest- 
ed in Commonwealth matters were however surprised to see 
recently on such occasions as the annual British Industries 
Fairs that since the war Hongkong has begun to adopt a dual 
role. Not only is she today an entrepot port but she has 
emerged as an industrial centre of considerable importance in 
-the Far East. This has happened in such a surprisingly 
short time and has embraced so many different types of pro- 
duction that it is with great curiosity and _ interest 
that I look forward in a few moments to walking through this 
Exhibition and seeing for myself this new and important side 
of Hongkong’s livelihood. 


I would like to take this opportunity, however, of speaking 
to you today not only about Hongkong industries and the future 
of these important new developments but about the state of 
the Colony in general. 


I expect by now you must be tired of having visitors 
coming to the Colony praising its remarkable post-war 
recovery. I am afraid you will have to listen to it again from 
me. The way in which Hongkong has resumed its position as 
one of the world’s principal ports and commercial centres 
within such a short time after the Japanese occupation is per- 


BOTH DEFENCE AND THE WELFARE OF ITS 


of a war-torn world. 


“dwelling-place for about 850,000 people. 


HONGKONG, AND WILL DISCHARGE TO THE UTMOST OF 
THEIR ABILITY THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES 


TOWARDS THE COLONY AS 


POPULATION.” 


haps. the greatest example of this Colony’s resilience and 
resistance to adversity and of the extraordinary way in which 
Hongkong has of adapting itself to new conditions so as to 
remain a prosperous place in difficult and constantly changing 
circumstances. 


Refugee Problem 


Amongst other difficulties you are lleslidg and dealing 
energetically — with one of the heaviest refugee problems 
Not sufficient attention has been given 
to this by the international press or by international states- 
men. For a million unfortunates Hongkong is assuming the 
role of the Good Samaritan. Hongkong is equipped as a 
At present the popu- 
lation is about 2% million, over double that for which houses, 
schools and hospitals could be provided before the war. It 
would be interesting to see what the administrators of any 
of the major cities of the world would have done if within 
two or three years the populations of their cities had been 
doubled. Hongkong has faced a unique problem since the 
war and has met it in a way of which it need have nothing 
to be ashamed. There are, of course, many shortcomings to- 
day in this Colony, some of them. grave ones. Hospital faci- 
lities are strained to the utmost extent; the building of new 
hospitals and clinics has not been able to keep pace with the 
demand for medical services; medical staff in the Colony’s 
biggest hospitals have been overworked. In these circum- 
‘stances, the Colony’s Medical Department wisely decided that 
it would employ the services of doctors, most of them refugees 
from the Chinese civil war, even though their qualifications 


were not those that are usually accepted in British territories. 


This has helped to a great extent in meeting the shortage of 
doctors. Several new clinics have been built and I am glad 
to see that in most of the leading government hospitals and 
clinics day and night services have now been set up and addi- 
tional staff employed to deal with the tremendous public 
demand. I realise that even with these measures taken, the 
Services provided are still not adequate, but the Government 


« 
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of Hongkong is fully aware of the Colony’s needs in this res- 
pect and will do all it can to meet them. 


Social Services 

The same difficulties face the Colony in the field of educa- 
tion. However many new schools are built — and a really re- 
markable number have grown up in the last few years—there 
are still not enough to meet the public demand, and the un- 


‘satisfactory state of affairs, in which one school building is 


used by one school in the morning, another in the afternoon 
and perhaps yet another in the evening looks like having to go 


on for some time despite the urgent desire of Government 


and people to improve these conditions. At the same time 
we Should not overlook the great deal that has already been 
done. In 1940 there were 110,000 children in schools in the 
Colony; to-day there are just under 180,000 and almost the 
whole of this increase has had to be dealt with since 1947. To 
increase school facilities for 70,000 children in four years is a 
pretty formidable task and one which does great credit to the 
Colony and to all those who have put their efforts into educa- 
tional improvement. I have been interested to see the way 
in which education is spreading in the rural areas, even to 
villages in remote parts, difficult to get at, where even if there 
are no roads or other accoutrement of modern civilization there 
are at least schools. I have been glad to see too the effective 
way. in which the University has been put on its feet again. 
His Majesty’s Government have demonstrated by the financial 
assistance they have bestowed on it their interest in the 
University of Hongkong which can reasonably elaim to be 
one of the finest medical training centres in Asia, and its 
other faculties are equally effective. 


- One of the most impressive things about the social service 
work which has been done in Hongkong, not only in medicine 
and education but in all branches of welfare, is the great part 
played by private organisations and individuals. Many of 
these have indeed been helped by Government, but in so many 
cases the initiative has come from the people themselves and 


this has enormously helped the Government in the task it has 
been confronted with. I have been particularly interested to 


read of the important work done by kaifongs and other similar 
residents’ associations which each in their own districts, both 
in country and urban areas, have done a great deal to look 
after the welfare of the less fortunate members of this over- 
crowded community. The most notable example of relief of 
this kind was the great and valuable aid given after the 
disastrous fires\in squatter areas in 1950. But there is a great 
deal of less spectacular and virtually anonymous work being 


-done all the time by these associations for which the Govern- 


ment and public have every reason to be grateful. 


Housing 


Then there is housing — that vexing problem which for 
different reasons seems to have afflicted almost every country 
since the war. No one can fail to be impressed by the speed 
with which new buildings have gone up and indeed are still 


going up in every part of the Colony. In every street in 


which I have been I have heard the sound of builders at work. 
But as we all know, even with this tremendous increase in 
living quarters there are still not enough houses and it is in 


fact impossible to see at what date in the future we shall be | 


able to turn our backs on the present desperately cramped 
conditions in which thousands of Hongkong residents are 
obliged to live. I have seen for myself some of the most over- 
crowded areas in the central districts of Hongkong and Kow- 
loon and I can assure you that the Government of Hongkong 
will receive from the United Kingdom all the help in terms 
of financial and technical assistance which it is possible for 
us, with our own very grave housing problems at home, to 
provide. As you may know, an application from the Hongkong 
Government made earlier this year for a grant from the 


Colonial Development and Welfare funds to finance a pilot 
housing project for lesser-paid workers in Kowloon has already 
been approved by His Majesty’ s Government. This scheme, 
as its name suggests, is to be an attempt to introduce an 
improved type of housing suitable for densely populated urban 
areas and if it is successful it will be followed up by further 
housing ‘schemes directed locally by various interested organi- 
sations. It is a reassuring sign of the importance which the 
Hongkong Government attaches to the housing problem that 
it has already provisionally allocated $15 million from its own 
Development Fund for use in these future housing schemes. 


Police 


Another department on which the greatest strain has been 
imposed since the war is the Hongkong Police. Hongkong has 
good reason to be proud of this excellent Force which has been 
built up literally from scratch since the war. The rapid influx 
of population has presented the Police Force with tremendous 
problems in the maintenance of law and order and, in addition, 
there has been the extensive work of policing the waters of 
the Colony and dealing with a traffic problem that must be 
unparalleled throughout the world. The Government of 
Hongkong has demonstrated its appreciation of the Force and 
its determination to give its members good living standards 
by devoting a significant part of the money so far spent on 
new building schemes to providing quarters for the Police. 


Commerce and Industry 


Other troubles have fallen upon Hongkong from outside. 
In fact the Colony has had its fair share of difficult problems 
to deal with. Trade has been severely curtailed by the em- 
bargo on many exports to the China coast, and the reorienta- 
tion of Hongkong business which this has entailed must have 
been a headache to almost every business man here from the 
taipan to the smaller shop-keeper. The raw materials on which 
your industries depend have become increasingly difficult to 
obtain and it is quite remarkable that in spite of these diffi- 
culties most of the Hongkong manufacturers have managed 
to keep their production going at such a high level of output. 
As you know, some of the present raw material shortages are 
world shortages and the United Kingdom cannot always pro- 
vide you with what you need when you need it. I can, how- 
ever, give you this assurance that His Majesty’s Government 
will do and are doing everything in their power to assure that 
you do receive a fair share of what is available to enable your 
factories to keep going. This reorientation of Hongkong 
business and the re-emergence of the Japanese on the routes 
of international trade possibly provide the most serious chal- 
lenge of all those that have been thrown at the Colony in the 
last few years, and on the Hongkong man’s ability to surmount 
these difficulties the future prosperity of the Colony ultimately 
depends. I have been most interested to see the encouraging 
lead given by the Hongkong Chinese Manufacturers’ Union in 
the campaign for new markets for Hongkong products. The 
Union has been doing this by means of well-organised exhibi- 
tions such as this and by bruiting abroad the quality and 
variety of this Colony’s products. Nowhere seems to be too 
far afield for the Hongkong businessman. Singapore, Indo- 
nesia, Borneo, Australia, the United Kingdom, Africa — all 
these countries are feeling the impact of Hongkong’s com- 
mercial energy and enterprise. I am sure that these new 
contacts which are now being developed will be of mutual 
benefit not only to the Hongkong business man but to those 
countries where he trades. 


Military Reinforcements 


A further burden which fell upon the Colony in 1949 was 
that of having to provide a substantial contribution towards the 
cost of the large reinforcements which our predecessors in 
office very wisely decided must be sent to Hongkong. There 
must be very few, if any, who have questioned the necessity 
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for this step, Whatever the circumstances, in these troubled 
and uncertain times a state of military preparedness in Hong- 
kong is essential, and it has given every British soldier in 
Hongkong a sense of sharing a difficult task to know that the 
' Hongkong Government has decided to contribute not only 


financially for the upkeep of United Kingdom troops but by 


introducing measures jof military conscription locally: a wise 
though distasteful precaution in which I know we have the 
unstinted support of all people who have their livelihood in 
the Colony. Just as in Malaya, so here in Hongkong, all 
ranks of the British Navy, Army and Air Force are setting a 
fine example, fully worthy of their long tradition. I have 
been particularly impressed to see the National Servicemen 
proving themselves like veterans. I would also like to say a 
word about the hospitality which British troops have received 
from Hongkong residents of all races and nationalities. I 
know that it has been a great comfort to those in the United 
Kingdom whose relatives are out here in His Majesty’s Forces 
to know that here in Hongkong they are being provided through 
public goodwill and co-operation with well-run clubs, enter- 
tainments and other facilities for recreation, not the least of 
which is the always welcome invitation to private homes. 
We in the United Kingdom are deeply grateful for all you 
have done for these boys. 


Confidence and Security | 
Lastly may I say what has chiefly impressed me since my 
arrival here. It is the unmistakeable feeling which I myself 
have sensed and which I have observed is shared by everyone 
I have come in contact with here, of security and confidence 
in this place. His Majesty’s Government are resolved to 
maintain their position in Hongkong, and will discharge to the 
utmost of their ability their responsibilities towards the 
Colony as regards: both defence and the welfare of its popula- 
tion. 
I have already mentioned the industrious way in which 
Hongkong enterprise is looking for new markets and contacts 
abroad. I have mentioned the remarkable rate at which build- 
ing of every kind is going on. This is only a small part of 
the manifest belief in Hongkong which is shared by everyone 
in this place, not least by the Government itself. A steady 
programme of building schools, hospitals and houses gees for- 
ward. The central offices of Government are shortly to be 
completely rebuilt. Yet another great reservoir is being con- 
_ structed to supply water to the urban areas. Another two 


substantial pieces of reclamation are to be carried out along 


the Hongkong waterfront, providing sites for a public recrea- 
tion ground of some 50 acres and a civic centre in which we 
may expect a public library and theatre. The old spirit of 
those, of every nationality, who have under the British flag 
‘built Hongkong out of the barren rock, goes on with un- 


diminished fire and energy, and with the more liberal outlook | 


of recent years more and more people, whatever their status 
and origin, are taking part in this work of making Hongkong 
a fine place to live in. It is in fact to a great extent this 
feeling, of which one is so conscious on arriving here, of a 
communal interest in and affection for Hongkong which has 
filled me with the conviction that around this splendid harbour 
and among these hills, men and women can look confidently 
ahead towards continuing progress and prosperity. 


ADDRESS BY MR. U TAT CHEE, VICE-CHAIRMAN OF 


C.M.U., AT THE niaherrains CEREMONY OF THE 
EXHIBITION :— 


The Hongkong Chinese Manufacturers’ Union is indeed 
fortunate in being favoured with the presence of such a dis- 
tinguished personality as Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, who has kindly agreed to open the 
Ninth Exhibition of Hongkong Products. On behalf of the 
Union, I wish to thank Mr. Lyttelton most profoundly for the 
great honour he is doing us, and Bes would like to ‘thank all 


of you, ladies and gentlemen, who attended to-day. 
In the first place, mention should be made that the holding 


of this Exhibition would not have been possible without the 


valuable co-operation of both the Military and Civil Authori- 
ties to whom we are very grateful. 


The Exhibition now being held not only will provide an 


opportunity for the public to see on display an even wider 
variety of locally-manufactured articles of vastly improved 
quality than has been the case before, but also will forge an 


effective link between manufacturers and consumers, including 


exporters, in a better appreciation of their mutual needs — 
production, services and marketing. 

In its genuine desire to be of the greatest possible ser- 
vice, the Union at all times welcomes constructive criticism 
which will serve as useful guidance for the local industries 
to achieve the highest possible standard of perfection of their 
products. 

Hongkong, ever drawing on talents, initiative, enterprise, 


and capital which are abundant here, has been a most highly 


industrialised centre in the Far East. Its goods have been 
shipped in unending streams to many foreign markets where 
the continued demands for them are eloquent of their un- 
doubted merits. Although Hongkong industries have ex- 
perienced the adverse effects of the American embargo on the 
export of various essential raw materials, they managed, 
under the most trying circumstances, to overcome certain 
handicaps, and they have now been able to maintain produc- 
tion in coping with orders from the United Kingdom and from 
countries of South-East Asia. What the local industrialists 
have accomplished not only has tended to advertise Hongkong 
extensively to the world but also has contributed, as even more 
important than anything else, to the economic stability of this 
Colony. 

The significance of the British sulasinias Fair has been 
so firmly impressed upon us that, ever since 1948, we have 
each year a Hongkong Delegation to participate in ‘that Fair. 
Besides the yearly affair of holding a local exhibition, the 
Union held an Exhibition in Singapore in October this year 
which was attended with considerable success. 

There is always a serious threat, posed by the formidable 
Japanese competition, to the development of local industries, 
but this can be countered by a strong determination on the part 
of the manufacturers to produce only the best. However, their 
efforts in this direction would be more successful if they have 


the constant help and encouragement from Government and 


from the public. The least the public can do is to boost and 
buy more Hongkong goods. In this way, they can help in- 
directly to keep the numerous factories in operation which, 
in turn, would be able to provide continued employopnt to 


| thousands of their workers. 


Before asking Mr. Lyttelton to declare this Exhibition 
open, we hope he will be indulgent if we bring up the question 
of Hongkong and ask that His Majesty’s Government will 
continue its benign policy of giving every possible encourage- 
ment and consideration to our continued well-being and safety. 

We know that Mr, Lyttelton has been closely associated 
with big British industries, and that we shall have the benefit 


of his advice and his intimate knowledge of problems relating 


to industry and its development. 

We, ourselves, have tried in the postwar years to improve 
and extend our industry here so that better goods shall be 
available in larger quantities, and greater possibilities exist 
for employment for the industrious .workers of Hongkong. 
We feel that our efforts have met with some success but as Mr. 
Lyttelton is here, and will see what we have achieved, we feel 
sure that we can expect his guidance which will turn our own 
efforts towards real success. 

We believed that Hongkong needed industry; and now 
that import/export trade has fallen to a low level, we know 
that we were right. 


| 
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‘PRODUCTION. IN. BRITISH BORNEO 


British Borneo consists of three adjacent territories cover- 
ing the northern part of the island of Borneo and that part 
which lies between the North-West coast and the central 
mountain range which marks the border with Indonesia. 


British North Borneo Chartered Company, is today the Colony 
of North Borneo. The remaining area is covered by the 
Colony of Sarawak except for the small British Protected 
Malay State of Brunei which lies between the two. Colonies. 


Interest was first shown in the possibilities of oil produc- 
tion as early as the 1870 when the first reports on prospects in 
the Miri District of Sarawak were made. Previous to this a 
small native industry was carried on; oil being obtained for 
local use from shallow surface’ wells. It was at Miri on the 
coast of Sarawak near the Brunei border that.the first commer- 
cial oilfield was discovered in: 1910 by Sarawak Oilfields Limit- 
ed, a company which is clogely. associated with the Royal Dutch- 
Shell Group. 


The field at Miri has - ‘pieduesd a total quantity of over 


70,000,000 barrels of oil but drilling was completed shortly 


before the world war II and production is therefore now on 
the decline. 


In 1929 the second oilfield in British Borneo was discovered 


by The British Malayan Petroleum Company Limited also 


associated with the Royal Dutch-Shell Group some 30 miles © j; 


North-East along the coast from Miri, at Seria in the State 
of Brunei. Development of the field was interrupted by the 
war and by the denial measures taken before the Japanese 
occupation and the further destruction done by the Japanese 
before their surrender to the Australian Forces. Despite the 
extreme difficulties of rehabilitation, production was restored 
in an amazingly short time and has now reached the figure of 
105,000 barrels of oil per. day which is*some five times the 
pre-war production and makes the field the largest producer 
in South-East Asia as well as the largest in the British Com- 
monwealth. 


Development of the field by further drilling continues and 
can be expected to maintain production at about the current 
rate for some time to come. Meantime both Sarawak Oilfields 
Limited in Sarawak and The British Malayan Petroleum Com- 


pany Limited in Brunei have, since the war, carried out inten- | 


sive exploration work by surface investigation and both Gravity 
and Seismic methods. In addition shallow core-hole drilling 
has been carried out with a view to obtaining further geological 
information and a vast survey by the aerial photogeological 
method has also been undertaken. 


As a result of this exploration work Sarawak Oilfields 
Limited is at present drilling two deep exploration wells, one 
at Subis on the Niah River some 45 miles South-West of the 
Miri field and the other at Bulak Setap, 19 miles South of Miri. 
In the State of Brunei the first post-war exploration: well was 
completed at 10,500 feet in July 1951 at Kuala Belait some 10 
miles from Seria without finding oil but another well in the 
same vicinity is to be begun shortly. Meantime an access road 
to the Belait Anticline Area some 20 miles South-East of Seria 
is now under construction for the purpose of drilling several 
deep exploration wells. 


Apart from those exploration wells now drilling or pre- 
pared for, it is understood that several further drilling 
locations are likely to be selected for deep testing within the 
next few years in both Sarawak and Brunei. 


Although no production has yet been obtained in the 
Colony of North Borneo, there is no lack of oil exploration 
activity. Here the Shell Company of North Borneo Limited 


The 
northern part, which was before the war administered by the 


clubs and sports facilities. 


difficulties of labour shortage. 


has carried out extensive exploration ina is today drilling 
the first of three exploration wells in the Klias Peninsula. 


‘All the oil from both Miri and Seria is piped to Lutong 
where Sarawak Oilfields' Limited maintains a refinery and 
tanker loading facilities from whence oil is exported to all 


_ parts of. the world including even California. 


Ainénities for the staffs of both Companies were non-. 


existent immediately after the Japanese surrender but by now 


considerable results have been achieved by way of housing, 
‘By use of the Situfoam process, 
employing only sand, cement and a foaming agent, to produce 
cellular concrete, vast housing estates have arisen at Seria . 
where permanent accommodation for no less than 900 families 
has been completed since December 1949 despite the serious 
The housing provided for the 
labour force and local staff are recognised as greatly superior 
to the standards of housing elsewhere in Borneo. The effect 
upon local economy of this vigorous industry is considerable. 
Employment is provided for a labour force of 6,000 and a 
staff of 1,200 of whom 430 are Europeans. Revenue from the 
industry makes a substantial contribution towards the national 
finances of both Sarawak and Brunei, but since production 
from the Seria Field in Brunei is several times that of Miri 
in Sarawak, revenue is correspondingly greater in the Malay 
State where no less than $70,000,000 (or £8,000,000) a year 
is now received by the Treasury from the oil industry by way 
of royalties and direct taxation alone. The effect of this upon. 
a small state with a population of only 40,000 and whose total 
national expenditure in 1949 was only $4,200, 000 (£490 sata 
can well be imagined. 


The political and social tranquillity of. the Territories of 
British Borneo is in marked contrast to conditions in many \ 
other South-East Asian countries and within the Oil Industry 
the relationship between the employers and employees is ex- 
cellent. To summarise it may be said that the industry in 
British Borneo is in a sound position and its continued pros- 
perity seems assured. 


NOTICE 


Owing to the rise in production costs the price 
of the Far Eastern Economic Review, with effect from 
Ist January 1952, will be increased from $1.20 
to $1.60 per copy. Annual subscription rates will 
be as follows:— 


Hongkong & Macao $80 

$90 or £5.10.- or US$15.50 
Airfreight delivery to Far Eastern countries $120 or £7.10.- 
Airfreight delivery to U.K.. and Continent of Europe £7. 


| Hongkong, 12th December -1951 
| ERIC E. HALPERN 


Overseas - - - = 


Publisher 
Far Eastern Economic Review 
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THE SERIA OILFIELD IN BRUNEI 


Seria Oilfield is situated in the native state of Brunei, 
in British Borneo. Known to few people before the war, 
this oilfield is now the most important oil producing area in 
the British Commonwealth, having captured that position 
from Trinidad during the latter part of 1948. In 19388, its 
output of oil, together with that of the Miri oilfield in Sara- 
wak, was 914,000 metric tons, but since then the ‘field’s pro- 
duction was twice brought to a complete stop—once when 
the East Indies were invaded by the Japanese in 1941, and 
again, in 1945, when the islands were re-occupied by the Allies. 
In the past three years, production has risen from nothing 
to a rate of 3,000,000 tons a year. 


Seria’s Geographic Importance 


There is no better way of appreciating the tinct 
of Seria, and of the widespread oil producing area of which 
it forms a part—bthe East Indies—than to look at its position 
on the map in relation to the other major oil producing areas 
of the world. In the whole Far Eastern area, it is only the 
East Indies that produces oil in any quantity. The nearest 
alternative sources of supply are the: U.S.A. and the Middle 
East. Today, the U.S.A. cannot spare the shipments she used 
to make to the Far East before the war, while the output of 
the Middle East is urgently required elsewhere, chiefly in 
Western Europe. It is clear then that the countries of the 
Far East, including Australia, India and Japan, will need to 
look more and more to the East Indies for their supplies of 
liquid fuels. 


History and Development 


The Seria Oilfield was discovered in 1929 after years ‘of 
detailed geological investigation along the coast and inland 
Swampy jungle bordering the South China Sea. The operating 
company is the British Malayan Petroleum Co. Ltd., a Royal 
Dutch-Shell subsidiary. The interior of the island is densely 
forested, in parts mountainous, while nearer the coast lie 
Swamps into which the unsuspecting traveller can quickly 
sink. This was the type of territory in which oil men develop- 
ed the petroleum resources of Seria; they had made such 
progress by the time of the Japanese invasion in 1941 that 
150 wells had been drilled on the land and in the sea and 
production rate was touching over 2,000 tons daily. The field 
extended for more than five miles along the beach and to a 
depth of nearly a mile towards the interior. Off-shore wells 
had been drilled from jetties built from the beach and extend- 


ing up to 800 ft. out to sea. The technique of slant-hole— 


or “directional”’—drilling was employed to deviate certain of 
these wells several hundred feet further seawards. 


The Seria field yields two types of crude oil—a waxy and 
a non-waxy—of which the former predominates. Rather more 
than 50% of the production is processed at the Lutong Re- 
finery, the balance being shipped to Shell’s Refineries in Indo- 
nesia and Australia. The products derived from the crude 
by simple distillation are Gasoline, Vapourising Oil (Tractor 
fuel), Gas Oil and Fuel Oil. 


When the Japanese invasion became imminent, plans— 
prepared as early as 1937—to deny the oil to the Japanese 
were put into effect. All plant and machinery were im- 
mobilised, all big wells plugged with cement and others ren- 
dered useless for some considerable time and industrial build- 
ings destroyed. Important equipment of the Lutong Refinery 
was dismantled and shipped overseas. The area was then 
evacuated. 

Oil output from the East Indies was very necessary to the 
Japanese war effort and they applied themselves swiftly and 
diligently to the task of restoring productivity. Their efforts, 
however, met with indifferent success; in many cases they 


could not rebuild installations or lacked the knowledge to 
operate them properly, and later on they had to contend with 
the damaye caused by Allied bombing raids. 

When they were swept out by Australian forces in June, 
1945, they left behind them a trail of utter destruction— 
wrecked installations, wells and buildings fired—and oil sta’ 
duction ceased entirely for the second time. 


Rehabilitation 


In spite of these difficulties stihl’ progress was 
soon made. By the end of 1945, drilling had been started 
and, in March 1946, the first post-war cargo of crude oil was 


shipped for refining at Shell’s Clyde refinery, near Sydney in 


Australia. As materials and equipment from the U.K. and 
the U.S.A. started to pour in, the tempo of the work increased; 
old wells destroyed by the Allies and Japanese were brought 
back into production and new wells drilled; additional pipe-. 
lines were laid to connect the oilfield to the refinery at Lutong; 
much of the old refinery there was repaired and a complete 
new refinery plant brought out from the United States and 
erected; the temporary building programme was pushed ahead 
to provide accommodation for the increasing number of em- 
ployees as well as for stores, offices, hospitals, etc. 


Included in the restoration work was the construction of 
two new submarine oil loading lines, each three miles Jong, 
and used to load tankers which are prevented by sand bars 
from going closer inshore. 


Future plans include the construction of a 4,000 ft. con- 


crete jetty—at a cost of £100,000 and involving the use of 


more than 3,000 tons of concrete—from which under-water 
drilling for oil will be carried out below the bed of the South 
China Sea. 


Until the Lahent refinery came back into operation on 
25th December, 1946 all the crude oil produced in British 
Borneo—amounting in 1946 to some 300,000 tons—was ex- 
ported for refining. After that the rate of both refinery 
throughout and crude production mounted gradually month 


by month. The rate of increase in the Seria field was pheno- 


menal, as the following figures show. Daily production in 
January 1947 was 2,000 tons: by June the same year it had 


-risen to 4,570 tons: by December 1947, 7,000 tons: by June 


1948, 7,480 tons; finally by the end of 1948, it had soared to 
the record level of 8,700 tons. 


The Miri Oilfield | 

Miri, which is the only other oilfield in British Borneo, 
lies in Sarawak, to the south-west of Seria. It is an older 
field, discovered in 1911, and is now in a mature stage of its 
life. Its declining importance relative to Seria can be seen 
from its production record. Before the war the output was 
about 170,000 tons per year; since the Allied reoccupation in 


1945, production, which, as in Seria, had twice been brought 


to a complete stop, has only risen to approximately 50,000 tons 
annually. 
Sterling Oil—Sterling. 
The equipment and. materials required for rehabilitation 
are in short supply and so the oil companies have been con- 
centrating their re-equipment programme at Seria where 
-better results can be obtained for a given quantity of mate- 
rials. Nearly all this material required is obtained from 
sterling sources. It makes very little claim upon the U.K.’s 
limited supply of dollars. Further, British Borneo production 
contributes materially to the total supply of sterling oil 
that has to cater for the expanding markets of sterling oil 
companies. 
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Staff Amenities 


British Borneo is a sparsely-populated tropical land, and 


as primary consideration up to now has been given to increas- 
ing production, living conditions have of necessity been a little 
primitive. Nevertheless, the present houses for senior staff 
—hbuilt ‘of palm leaves on a framework of jungle poles—are 
comfortable and contain such amenities ‘as. electric light, run- 
ning water, refrigerators, and gas cookers.’ Now, however, a 
model township of nearly 1,000 permanent buildings, including 
houses and offices, is being built for ‘Shell, whose staff and 
labour force in Seria at present numbers 
(About 80% of these comprise native labour, most of which 
is imported into the area; there are about 300 senior Asiatic 
staff and about 220 Europeans.) The contract for this. work, 


of an estimated value of £1,500,000 has been given to a 
British firm of Civil Engineers, Messrs. George Wimpey. & Co., 


Ltd., and a start has been made on the housing project. 
Various types of permanent dwellings are being built in 
“Situfoam’—a form of concrete—and these houses contain 


almost every comfort found in modern urban flats. 


When an oil company sets up a community in such a 
remote and desolate region, many facilities have to be pro- 
vided for the staff . For example, Shell has built and main- 
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‘well over 3,000. 


tains two hospitals--run by five European doctors ‘and a staff 


of nurses—an open-air cinema and other places of entertain-. 


‘ment at Lutong and Seria. Large commissaries are estab- 


lished for the purchase of food and other necessaries. Food’ 
supply is somewhat of a problem. Eggs and vegetables can‘ 
be supplied locally, but tinned and cold storage foods must 
be’ imported—mainly from the U.K. and Australia. The 
staple diet of the natives is rice—also imported. | 


Conclusion 


_. Without oil, Brunei would be a little-known part of the 
world—wild, uncultivated, with a few traders dealing in rubber 
and cutch (an extract obtained from mango roots and used 
for tanning); without oil, Seria would be a very small isolated 
village consisting of a few Kampongs and inhabited by a 
handful of self-subsisting natives. This precious liquid, indis- 
pensable to modern civilisation, brought the oil companies 
along with their large resources of equipment and technical 
skill. Whatever importance the area has attained since the 
war can only be ascribed to the endeavours of these oil men 
who, in repairing the ravages of war quickly and in the face 
of formidable difficulties, have made it possible for Seria to 


make such a notable contribution to the oil resources of the 
world. 


A NEW JUNGLE OIL TOWN IN BORNEO 


Near the small coastal village of Seria, in the jungle- 
covered State of Brunei, in British Borneo, 600 acres of dense 


tropical vegetation have been hewn away.to make room for’ 


a self-contained oil township of more than seven hundred 
houses, which is now under construction. Planned by Shell 
to accommodate eventually some 1,500 employees and their 
families from the nearby Seria oilfield—largest oil producer 
in the Commonwealth—the new township is part of a plan 
for permanent buildings to replace those destroyed by the 
Japanese, and to cater for the increasing staff engaged on 
expanding oil development. 


The task of building a complete community, in an area 


where climatic conditions and dense: vegetation, combine to 
prevent easy communications, has been fraught with difficulties. 


Existing roads were inadequate for the purpose and sites had. 


to be prepared by the oil company before the contractors—. 
George Wimpey anl Co. Ltd. of London—could commence build- 
ing operations. There were hardly any local supplies of build- 
ing materials and the small reserves of native labour which 
lived in the area were quite unversed in the techniques of 
the building trade. At that time both staff and labour were 
living in temporary bungalows. 


Today, the area presents a very different picture. Al- 


ready, over 100 houses for local staff and labour have been | 


built and occupied. The final programme will include some 
40 blocks of bachelor quarters, 100 blocks of. senior artisan 
houses, 175 three-roomed married artisan houses, 300 married 
labourer houses, 30 senior Asiatic staff houses and 80 senior 
European staff houses. All buildings have been specially 
designed and sited to be cool and airy and take full advantage 
of any sea breezes. Most of the roofs of the buildings are 
covered with wooden shingles which are of pleasing appearance 
and offer at the same time a good insulation against the heat 
of the sun. The project will also involve the construction of 
a complete sewage system for the houses. | 


Before work on the township could be started, Shell had 


to clear the sites of jungle and build roads. Highway con- 
struction and maintenance is a far from easy task in Borneo. 
Materials are scarce, the jungle quickly encroaches upon any 


- timber in the interior, 


clearances made, and rainfall, which can fall as heavily as 
24 inches in a day, can play havoc with the fine sandy founda- 
tions. Experiments are still being carried out to find improved 
methods of construction; the roads in use at the present time, 
however, although by no means perfect, are at any rate 
passable. for the heaviest traffic. 


Not the least of the problems that have been encountered 
has been the training of Asian workmen in the use of modern 
equipment. The Dyaks and Malays who comprise the bulk © 
of the labour force in Seria, although quite adaptable and of 
good physique, are not accustomed to “Western” methods of 
building houses. Their lives are passed in remote villages 
where they live in ‘kadjang’ huts and perhaps cultivate small. 
holdings for their own needs. Many, when they come to‘work 
for Shell, may have travelled 200 or 300 miles, often on foot, 


‘to reach the site; they bring with them plenty ef enthusiasm 


but little knowledge. Moreover, once trained, and having 
earned in a few months more money than they ever dreamed 
of, their first thought is to return home to display their wealth. 
Thus, the turnover of workmen is large and the percentage 
of raw recruits high. 


Normal building materials are scarce in Borneo. Stone. 


is not easily found and, although there are good stands of 
they have to be cut—for which little 
modern equipment is available—and floated down stream to 
the coast. To meet such problems of building in remote areas 
where skilled labour and normal building materials are not 


readily available, Wimpey have ciety the “Situfoam” 


method of constritction. 


By this method, sand, cement and water are mixed in an 
ordinary concrete mixer in pre-determined quantities, together 
with a suitable foaming agent which causes the formation of 
numerous minute air bubbles which remain in suspension 
until the material has set, The resulting concrete is light 
in weight and on account of its porosity possesses a heat in-. 
sulation value superior to that of brickwork. 


As the name suggests, the walls of a “Situfnam” building 
are cast in situ. To enable this to be done a special shutter- 
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ing ‘technique has been devised. After the foundations are 
prepared, which may themselves be of “Situfoam” if desired, 


light prefabricated formwork is erected to the complete size — 


and shape of the building up to eaves level, and special cores 
are inserted to form door and window openings. Fluid “Situ- 
foam” is thei: pumped by air pressure through a flexible hoste 
from the mixer and is poured into the framework. By skilful 
organisation it is possible to erect the framework, pour the 
“Situfoam”’ walls and dismantle the formwork, for an ordinary 
bungalow, in a matter of days. 

The completion of the Seria township will offer increased 
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comfort to the oil company’s staff and labour, and will provide 
as many of the facilities of a modern town as can be expected 
in the midst of virgin jungle territory. Already, Shell has 
made a cinema, clubs, a hospital, schools and shops available 
to beguile the hours of leisure and to furnish every-day needs. 
With well-designed and comfortable houses in which employees 
can accommodate their families, carry on their private pursuits 
and even cultivate tropical vegetable fruits anl flowers in 
their gardens, Seria is rapidly becoming an outstanding 
example of what is best for the welfare and well being of 
employees in an ‘oil community. - 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MIDDLE EAST OIL 


N thie since World War II has highlighted the world- 
wide importance of oil more than recent events in Iran. This 
fast-moving episode has kindled widespread interest in the 
whole pattern of producing, refining, and distribution. It has 
focused attention on the entire Middle East. It has directly 
tied the interests of the United States to far-flung 
activities in ancient lands too often overlooked as outposts of 
a civilization they once cradled. This heightened interest in 
the Middle East also has pointed up the vision and long-range 
planning of private U.S. oil enterprise. With the long view 
in mind, they projected huge investments in the Middle East. 
The Middle East is a critical area in the world’s balance 
of oil. power. 
the world oil picture. Certain realities etch this portrayal: 

Proved Reserves: In the entire earth lie hundreds of bil- 
lions of barrels of crude oil. But the location of only part of 
this is known, or proved. In the free world, petroleum experts 
have located, tapped, and measured more than 89 billion (42- 
gallon) barrels. This is 15 times greater than the proved 
reserves the Soviet orbit is believed to have. 
world’s inventory, in percentages, the United States has more 
than 29; the rest of the Western Hemisphere, almost 15; -the 
Middle East, close to 54; the Far East, less than 2; Western 
Europe, less than 1; and Africa, less than 1. 

As for ultimate reserves, those of the Middle East have 
been estimated at 200 billion barrels—twice the estimated 
potential of the United States. 

Production: In crude oil production the U.S. carries 
the ball. Last year’s free-world§ yield approached 
10 million barrels per day. The U.S. produced close 
to 57 per cent of that. The rest of 
added more than 21 per cent; the Middle East, more 
than 18; the Far East, less than 3; Western Europe, less than 
1; and Africa,*less than 1. Thus the Middle East, with more 
than half of the free world’s total known reserves, has been 
yielding less than one-fifth of its production. The United 
States, on the other hand, possessor of less than one-third of 
the free world’s proved oil resources, accounts for more than 
half of the total output. 

Consumption: While the United States’ proved reserves 
are at their highest in history, spiraling demand has taxed the 


greatly expanded producing, refining, and distribution facili- 


ties. U.S. oil consumption last year was up 109 per cent over 
1938. In the summer of 1950, oil wells in the United States 
were capable of producing more than a million barrels a day 
above their actual output at that time. Within a year sky- 
rocketing consumption—mostly civilian—had cut this “national 
insurance” in half. That 500,000-barrel-a-day cushion was less 
than the increased demand of 8 to 10 per cent expected this 
year over 1950. 

That’s why oil companies need the materials to continue 
drilling wells at no less than the present rate. 
increased flow of Middle East oil is so important. If more 
Middle East oil is available to Europe, a greater percentage of 


Thus, whatever occurs there can alter or blur 


Of the free 


the Americas 


And why an 


the Western ene s production will be available to the 
United States. | 

Since the end of World War II, Western Europe’s petroleum 
demands have shown an average annual rise of more than 10 
per cent. Its consumption of oil products in 1950 was up 
almost 50 per cent over 1938, is expected to rise by 7 or 8 per 
cent yearly in the next three years. It has to if Western 
Europe is to continue to build its muscle. Whether Western 
Europe will be a strong ally or a weak one depends in large 
part on whether it gets the oil products necessary for its re- 


covery. 


Flow of World Oil: Latest figures indicate that roughly 
three and one-third million barrels of crude oil and refined 
products a day moved in international trade last year. Nearly 
half originated in the Middle East. Thus to world oil markets 
the Middle East is much more important than its share of 
world production indicates. 


The great production of the United States, on the other 
hand, means little to the rest of the world, because the U.S. 
consumes all and more. Traditionally, crude oil and products 
flowed from the West to the East. In 1938 the West shipped 
eastward enough petroleum to supply 75 per cent of Europe’s 
requirements. The Middle East made up the balance. Last 
year saw an exact reversal. The flow from the Middle East 
supplied 75 per cent of free Europe’s petroleum needs, with 
the West taking up the slack. That which went to 
Europe from the Middle East amounted to almost 60 per cent 
of the latter’s total petroleum exports and‘to about 50 
cent of its total production. 


By 1953 the Middle East could come very close to peer | 


Western Europe’s entire requirements of crude. If, that is, 
nothing upsets the apple cart. The very magnitude of its 
proved crude resources—about 48 billion barrels as against the 


United States’ more than 26 billion—is obviously one of the. 


keys to the Middle East’s importance. But in addition to 
being a source of energy, Middle East oil deposits offer high 
“energy gain.” That’sthe amount of energy produced above 
the ‘energy cost” of producing it. It is also to the advantage 
of the Middle East. The countries there can profit only if 
their underground reserves are brought to the surface and 
sent to market. Left beneath the surface, their oil could mean 


in the next 100 million years what it has in the past 100 mil- 


lion: almost nothing. 


The free world needs Middle East oil not a bit more than 
the Middle East needs world markets—and vice versa. For 
all practical purposes the history of Middle East oil dates 
back to 1908, the year oil was discovered in Persia (now Iran). 
That country stood alone in Middle East producing activity 
until 1927, when Iraq’s first well came thundering in. Other 
discoveries followed, adding Saudi Arabia and the sheikdoms 
of Bahrein Islands, Kuwait, and Qatar as producing areas. 
But only Iran and Iraq yielded substantial qhantities ’ of all 
before World War 
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NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA 


-\ A country covering an area as large*as the Netherlands, 


Belgium, Luxembourg, Great Britain and Ireland together, 
largely consisting of marshes and inaccessible uplands, with 


rather less than 300 miles of more or less practicable roads, | 


with a population a little under one million, part of whom 
have never been in touch with the outer world and are hardly 
out of the stone age —this, in brief, is a description of that 
part of the Kingdom of the Netherlands which is called New 
Guinea. 


territory of the former Netherlands. Indies was transferred 
by the Netherlands to the United Indonesian Republic, with 
the exception, however, of the then Residency of New Guinea. 
On that day New Guinea was thus detached from the ad- 
ministrative unit of which it had till then formed a part. 
This implied that a complete governmental machinery had 
to be set up as well as entirely new arrangements for sup- 
plying the country, which as yet produces extremely little 
itself. The housing and maintenance of the civil servants 
who had to be attracted to build up the new administration 
involved so many difficulties that new officials could be ap- 


pointed only as and when office space and housing became 


available. 


Area and population. | 


Netherlands New Guinea extends Monk West to East over 
a length of more than 750 miles. The greatest breadth of 
the mainland is more than 400 miles. The area of the main- 
land and surrounding islands together is about 150,000 square 
miles. 


The population of this large territory used to ‘ esti- 
mated at half a million, but later aerial surveys and explora- 
tions have shown an estimate of one million to be more 
probable. 


only 6.5 per square mile. The chief centres of population are 


the settlements of Hollandia, Manokwari, Sorong and Merauke, 


the most important being 'Hollandia as the seat of Govern- 
ment and Sorong as the centre of oil exploration. 


Topography. 

The face of the anunkey is dominated #8 extremes. There 
are both huge mountain massifs and endless marshes, among 
the most extensive in the world. In some places the moun- 
tains reach such heights that the tropical sun is powerless 
to melt the snow. Above the snow-limit rise Mount 
Carstensz (16,500 feet), Mount. Juliana (15,400. feet) 
and. Mount Wilhelmina (15,600. feet). The 
tainous district is deeply ravined, the ravines 
from Fast to West, i.e. at right angles to the 
tion in which the country will have to be opened up from 
the ports on the north and south coasts. The components of 
the soil are chemically poor, so that few areas can be ex- 
pected to be suitable for cultivation. Between the central 
mountains and the northern mountain 
tract of marshy country, the Meervlakte, through which flows 
the River Mamberano. This is one of the largest rivers in 
New Guinea and is navigable for small craft. Its basin is 
very sparsely populated and practically inaccessible. 

The hilly country north of the Meervlakte holds out better 
prospects here and there. The Nimboran region south of 
the capital Hollandia is characterized by better soil composi- 
tion, while the adjacent country around Lake Sentani also 


offers possibilities, partly because it is easy of access. 


In Geelvink Bay are a number of large islands with a 
comparatively numerous population. They consist largely of 
limestone formations, the most fertile being the isle of 


Much energy has of late years been expended on — 
the opening-up of this country and the education of its people. 


On the 27th of December 1949 the sovereignty over the 


If it is correct, the density of the population is . 


moun- 
running 
direc- 


ranges lies a vast- 


_Jappen with good soil in many parts. The coastal plain to 


the west of Geelvink Bay is also cultivable in several places, 
but it is only narrow. Immediately beyond lies the extremely 
mountainous region of Mount Vogelkop, which is still insuffi- 
ciently known. 

South of the Central Mountains lies another vast plain, 
which broadens out towards the east. The River Digul, which 
flows through one of the largest marshes in the world, makes 
it possible to penetrate deeply into the interior. 
this plain we find an impassable hilly country isolating the 
Central ‘Mountains from the coast. The best-known part of 
the Central Mountains is the region of the Wissel Lakes, 
where it is possible for sea-planes to alight. The plain around 
these lakes affords good opportunities for settlement, but the 


soil is rather poor. 


Climate. 


Owing to the location of the country near the equator 
the climate is hot, the temperature varying from 23° to 
30.5° in the lowlands. At Merauke, in the extreme south, the 
temperature during the Australian winter may fall to 18.6°. 

In general, two sedsons may be distinguished: the south- 
east trade wind from May till November and the northwest 
monsoon from December till April. The high dividing wall 
of the Central Mountains, however, has a disturbing influence, 


so that only in the south are these seasons clearly distinguish- 


able as a dry and a wet one. The rainfall is heavy (between 
2 500 and 3 000 mm). Only in the south is it less, owing to 
the dry east monsoon which is very marked here. 


The humidity is generally high. 


People. 


The population consists almost entirely of Papuans. The 
Papuan languages form a group which has as yet been little 
studied and which is characterised by an extreme splitting-up 
into hundreds of languages and dialects which are each of them 
spoken by no more than a few thousand people, sometimes 
even a few hundred or dozen. Language areas with more 
than a few thousand people are rare. This formation of small 
linguistic units reflects the astonishing isolation in which 
these people live, divided into an endless variety of small 
groups. The impassability and inaccessibility of the land 


has helped to perpetuate this isolation. Even with the means . 
provided by modern technical science it has not been possible ~ 
to break through it. Consequently, the opening-up of the 


inter’ or, which is generally unsuitable for road traffic (too 


hilly or marshy) or water-borne transport, is making little © 


progress. 


The natives in the now brought under 


tration number some 300.000. In these districts there now 


live. 8,500 Europeans as well, for a considerable part Indo- 


Europeans who have emigrated from Indonesia and settled 


here. The most important settlement of this kind is Manok- 


warl. Furthermore there are more than 10,500 Indonesians, 
a large number of whom are employed by the Netherlands 


New Guinea Oil Company, while many. of them work as offi- - 
cials, or as teachers in the service of the Government or of 


Protestant and Roman-Catholic missionary societies. At 
Merauke there is an agricultural settlement of Indonesians. 
Lastly, there are 2,500 other Asiatics, chiefly of Chinese 


‘origin, who subsist for the greater part by trading. The 
‘above figures do not include the inhabitants (estimated at 


over 600,000) of the districts not yet brought under adminis- 
tration. 
Civilization. 

A striking feature of the social life of the indigenous 
population is the absence of any form of organization. There 
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is no open enmity between local communities, but that is about 


all that can be said. The real social unit is the village, and 


sometimes an even smaller. local group. This’ lack: 
of any larger groupings is accompanied by an _e aver- 
sion to authority of one person. over another. There 


is a strong tendency among them to remain isolated, 
and where safety permits, the population live dispersed in 
very small groups, in which only the oldest members are re- 
cognized as having authority. Their dispersion expresses 
itself not only in language but in other cultural fields as well, 


especially in the manner and attributes of dancing, which 


differ from tribe to tribe. 


As regards material culture these indigenous civilizations 
are among the most primitive in the world. In those parts 
of the interior where no contacts with modern civilizations 
have yet been established, the stone axe is still in use. Metals 
are unknown; weaving, with one insignificant exception, is non- 
existent. Hardly any clothing is worn. Cereals are not 
known and in the greater part of the region there is even 
no knowledge of the art of pottery. The food is not cooked 
but stewed between leaves on stones that have been heated 
beforehand. 


Religious life is characterized by the absence of any idea 
of a Supreme Being conceived as the Creator and Preserver 
of the world, and of any form of dogma. The religion is 
mythical, its form differing from tribe to tribe with some- 


times animistic and sometimes totemistic symbols prep pon- 


derating. 


Spiritual life everywhere is permeated by magic. 
natives feel surrounded by hostile powers and only feel them- 
selves safe within a very small group. This preoccupation 


with magic is standing very much in the way of speedy de- 


velopment and adaptation to modern ways of living. From 
school education, for example, they expect not greater in- 
sight, but instruction in sorcery. Consequently, the results 
of the education on them are often very disappointing. 


Government. 


The sovereignty of Netherlands New Guinea is vested in 


on, on behalf of Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, 
by a Governor appointed by the Crown and bound by the 
provisions of the New Guinea Government Decree and other 
relevant enactments and_ regulations. The \New Guinca 
Government Decree is the constitutional law of the country, 


containing the principal meg ations regarding governmental 
structure. 


In ssntpisteving the si the Governor is assisted by 
the Heads of Departments of Administration, which are, in 
the first instance: 1. Local Government and Justice. 2. 
Finance. 3. Economie and Technical Affairs. 4. Public 
Health, Social and Cultural Affairs. 


It is intended to institute a separate Department of 
Economic Affairs, which is to deal with agriculture, stock- 
raising, fisheries; forestry, commerce and manufacturing. 


In addition, the Governor is assisted by the Bureau of 
Native Affairs, an advisory body for all matters touching 
the interests of the indigenous population. Legislative powers 
regarding the internal affairs of New Guinea are exercised 
jointly by the Governor and the New Guinea Council. The 
latter is to be established at a date not yet specified, and 


will consist of 21 members, to wit, 10 natives, 2 foreign non-. 
Netherlands subjects, and 9 Dutchmen, who are'to be elected. 


according to regulations to be enacted by ordinance. Pending 
the establishment of the Council its powers are being exer- 
cised by the Council of Department Heads. 


The. 


Administrative Divisions. - 


New Guinea has been divided into four administrative 


sections, sub-divided into sub-sections and districts. At the 
head of the sections are Residents, while the sub-sections and 


districts are headed by Comptrollers and Assistant Adminis-. 


tration Officers respectively. The latter are recruited chiefly 
from the native population, 
of the population to present-day requirements. 


Jurisdiction, 
The indigenous population is under the jurisdiction of 


law courts presided over by the Comptroller or Assistant 


Administration Officer concerned and having representatives 
of the people as members.. Whenever possible, the customary 
law of the natives is respected. 


Adjustment to the spirit of modern law is promoted as 
much as possible. Jurisdiction over non-indigenous inhabi- 
tants- has been entrusted to.district courts, of which there 
is one in each district with appeal to a central Court of 
Justice. 


In administering New Guinea the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights is fully observed. The principal among 
these rights have moreover been given an explicit constitu- 
tional guarantee in the New Guinea Government Decree. As 


-guch may be mentioned: prohibition of slavery or compulsory 


labour; right to equal protection of person and property; free- 
dom of the press; freedom of association and assembly; 


secrecy of the Post Office; freedom of religion; freedom of © 


education, subject to supervision. by the Government; legal 
security, so that no one shall be convicted of a penal offence 
except by the competent judge, and no one shall be detained 
or arrested except by order of the competent authority; equal 
rights for the professors of the various religions to hold dig- 


nities and offices and to render public services. 


The protection of the indigenous population, especially 


against arbitrary treatment by any person or power what- 
ever, is one of. the Governor’s principal duties. : 


Social 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands. The executive is carried _ 


The greatest difficulty with which the Netherlands Ad- 
ministration in New Guinea is confronted is how to educate 
the aboriginal population. It is a well-known phenomenon 
that primitive peoples, when their isolation is broken, may 


lose all interest in their own ways of life and may fall into. 


an apathy which eventually leads to a rapid diminution cf 
the population. This is what the Administration wants to 
prevent at all costs. Compared with this problem all other 
difficulties are of subordinate importance; they can be solvéd 
with material means and by good organization. The problem 


of educating the Papuan to a new man, however, also demands © 


understanding and devotion, on the part of missions and 
Government, and of individual men and women. 


The establishment of an independent administration in 
Hollandia caused a great. demand for living and working 
space. The construction of a harbour and the economie de- 
velopment of the country were two essentials that had to 
be taken energetically in hand. All these projects required 
a great deal of manpower, which had to be recruited in New 
Guinea itself. Care had to be taken, however, not to deplete 


the villages of their able-bodied men. In addition, the au- 


thorities had to see that the workers were well treated. 
This: has not proved difficult, as the demand for labour has 
been so great that insufficient attention to the workers’ welfare 
would be likely to lead to their loss. The withdrawal of too 
many men from the villages was countered, first, by providing 
that not more than 2 per cent of the population of a village 
should be recruited and, secondly by fostering village economy, 
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to weaken the tendency to leave. In the opinion of the Dutch 
- Administration, the economic status to be aimed at for the 


Papuan should not be that of the wage-earner, but that of 
the independent farmer. For this reason native agriculture 
is to be developed. No labour conflicts of any importance 
occurred in 1950. There is already extensive social legisla- 
tion. Naturally, there is a great shortage of skilled labour, 
but attempts are being made to meet it by technical educa- 
tion and vocational training. 


The combating of malaria and other tropical diseases 
has been tackled energetically. In 1950 there were in New 
Guinea 22 hospitals and auxiliary hospitals (in 1949, 10) with 
a total capacity of about 800 beds. There were 25 physicians. 
The number of hospitalized patient/days amounted to 245,128; 
the number of consultations given at out-patient departments 
was 467,845. 


The native population eat chiefly sago and root crops. 


Along the coast this diet is supplemented by fish and shell- 
. fish, and in the mountains with all sorts of small animals. 


Vegetables and fruit are eaten comparatively little. Never- 
theless the population is, on the whole, well nourished. 


The cost of education is borne entirely by the Govern- 
ment; but instruction is for the greater part left to 
the Protestant and Roman-Catholic missions, the teachers 


being more and more recruited from the population itself. — 


The number of pupils that received some form of school 
education in 1950 was nearly 30,000. When this figure is 
compared with the 320,000 inhabitants of the territory so far 
brought under administration, it becomes clear that affairs 
in New Guinea are progressing along the right road. 
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Economic Developments in Burma 


Foreign Trade:— Exports from Ran- 
goon, Burma’s principal port, in July 
amounted to 79,108,761 rupees (1 rupee 
= US$0.21), and imports amounted to 
59,402,630 rupees as compared with 
June exports of 86,170,922 rupees and 
imports of 48,266,492 rupees. Trade 
with the United States was nearly in 
balance with total exports (four ship- 
ments of cowhides and one shipment of 
bamboo poles) valued at 239,000 rupees. 
Imports from the United States were 
valued at 245,000 rupees. Principal ex- 
ports from Rangoon, other than rice for 
which details are not available, were as 
follows: 535 long tons of cotton to 
Japan, Hong Kong, and the United 
Kingdom; 128 tons of rubber. mostly to 
the United Kingdom and Malaya; 5,435 
cubic tons (1 cubic ton = 50 cubic 
feet) of teak, mostly to India and Pak- 
istan; 4,224 tons of ores and metals, 
mostly to Belgium and the Netherlands: 
and 61,883 troy ounces of silver bullion 
to the United Kingdom. Fxports of ores 
and metal, consisting chiefiv of lead, 


since the outbreak of the insurrection: 
most of the output came from. small 


lead mines around Taunggyi, although 


a part was from the Burma 
tion’s stockoile. 


Imports during July included the fol- 
lowing: 1,130 long tons of newsprint, 
mostly from Norway, Trieste, and 
Poland; 157,800 imperial gallons (189,508 
U.S. gallons) of lubricating oil—113,800 


Corpora- 


‘pallons from the United Kingdom and 


44,000 from the United States; 6,138 
tons of cement; 4,495,927 yards of 
cotton textiles; 3,471 automobile and 
truck tires, mostly from the United 
Kingdom; 69 automobiles—68 from the 
United Kingdom and 1 from the United 
States; and 4.770 troy ounces of goli 
bullion. The large imvorts of cement 
were primarily for the Mangaladon Air- 
port project. Although automobiles are 
on the list “C” of completely prohibited 
imports, more were imported in July 
than in any previous month during the 
past 3 years. 
under open general license for more than 
a year recovered somewhat from their 
low level in June despite the large stocks 
being held in storage. 


The recent bread extension of the 
open general license which has deprived 
traders of Burmese nationality of the 
60 percent of the import trade to which 
they were previously entitled under the 
licensing system, came under increasing 
criticism by Burmese business groups 
during July. The Government, however, 
has shown no signs of modifying its pre- 
sent policy leading toward the gradual 
relaxation of trade restrictions. 


Agriculture:— Available information 
on crop conditions indicates that a rain- 
fall below normal in June.and early July 
delayed the sowing of broadcast rice in 
Some areas and the planting of seedbeds 
in others, but Burmese agricultural 
officials are not apprehensive of dam- 
age to the rice crops, as favorable wea- 
ther during the period August-Novem- 


level | 


Imports of cotton textiles. 


ber would offset any ill-effects of de- 
layed plantings. Other crops are report- 


ed to be in good condition, except for 


sesame which was seriously affected over 
wide areas by the inadequate rainfall. 


The early sesame crop is expected to be © 


only fair and below average. Rice 
trading was limited during July. In- 
formation from trade sources indicates 
that agreements were completed for sales 
of rice to Ceylon and Japan, most of 
which represented previous’ tentative 
commitments. Trade sources’ report 
that stocks are low and that movemenis 
from rural areas are slow. Unless such 
movements increase rapidly in the near 
future, supplies may not be adequate to 
meet commitments. 


Other Developments:—A bilateral air 


transport agreement was signed between 
Burma and Denmark on July 30. This 
provides for the eventual extension of 


service by a Danish air carrier to Burma, 
but no traffic under the agreement 1s 


expected prior to,the completion of the | 


Mingaladon Airport project early in 


(1958. 


The financial difficulties experienced 
by the Rangoon Corporation, the muni- 
cipal government, resulting in a deficit 
of 4,000,000 rupees for its 1950-51 fiscal 
year, has led to the suggestion that the 
citv’s revenue be increased by the im- 
position of certain local taxes, such as 
those on gasoline, sales, and entertain- 
ment. This proposal, if effected. would 
add considerably to the tax burden of 
the capital’s residents, as in practice 


they are the only ones who pav many 


of the taxes levied by the National 
Government. 

The Commercial Taxes Enquiry Com- 
mittee is reported to have proposed the 
substitution of a single-point sales tax 
of 25 percent for the present sales tax 
of 6% percent on every turn-over. The 
new method of collection would, in effect, 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN 


Imports in July continued to decrease, 
whilst exports increased slightly. Im- 
ports decreased to $144 million in July 
from $158 million in the previous month, 
as imports from open account areas de- 
creased by $14 million, whilst those from 
dollar and sterling areas maintained the 
same level. Exports increased from $123 
million in June to $127 million in July, 
in which those to dollar and sterling 
areas increased by $3.4 million and $7.2 
million respectively, whilst those to open 


account areas decreased by $65 million. : 


Thus, the balance of foreign exchange for 
imports and exports was still unfavour- 
able by $16.4 million, though improved 
greatly compared with the preceding 
month (34.8 million). 


of textiles for export. It was also 
worthy to note that crude rubber, hides 
and skins were imported from sterling 
areas in place of open account areas. 


According to the statistics of bank 
certificates for export compiled by the 
Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, exports in April. May and June 
decreased by 68 per cent, 72 per cent and 
52 per cent respectively compared with 
those in March ($179 million). But in 
July, exports reached $153 million, owing 
to the exports to sterling areas which 
increased twofold as compared with those 
in June. But this increase was partly 
attributable to the delayed shipments 
which should have been made in June as 
well as pushed sales in anticipation of 


Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments 


Receipts 
Invisible 
Exports Trade Account Total. 
1950 
Total 772,817 235,493 1,008,310 
Monthly average 64,401 19,624 84,026 
1951 
January 89,875 45,793 135,668 
February 94,659 51,831 146,490 
March 96,216 65,341 161,558 
April 114,985 93,221 208,205 
May 134,790 68,691 203,480 
June 123,272 62,510 185,782 
July 127,447 68,839 196,286 
Sub-total 
(Jan.-July) 781,239 456,218 1,237,457 


As regards the balance of payments 
including invisible trade, receipts exceed- 
ed payments by $36.8 million in July, 
(receipts, $196.3 mition, payments, 
$159.5 million), showing the highest ex- 
cess receipts since the beginning of this 
year. 


Little change was seen in imports and 
exports by commodities in July, in com- 
parison with the trend during the first 
half of this year. Regarding exports, 
textiles remarkably increased. As regards 
imports, textile raw materials markedly 
decreased, as a result of increasing stock 


(in 1,000 dollars) 


Payments 

Excess of 
Invisible Receipts or 

Imports Trade Account Total Payments (*) 
645,512 31,695 677 ,207 331,103 
53,793 2,641 56,434 . 27,592 
101,867 4,491 106.358 29,310 
160,450 5,899 166,349 * 19,859 
208,936 16,389 225,326 * 63,768 
181,945 13,215 195,160 13,046 
175,743 11,403 187,146 16,335 
158,095 12,703 170,798 14,984 
143,810 15,715 159,525 36,761 
1,130,845 79,810 1,210,655 26 802 


the establishment of check price system 
and did not mean the fundamental 
recovery of exports. Shortage in dollar 
funds is anticipated to become harder 
in view of the stagnancy in exports to 
dollar areas. 

According to the amounts covered by 
inward letters of credit, exports gradu- 
ally decreased after the peak in March, 
as shown in the following table. 

(in million dollar) 


January 113.7 April 133.2 
February 113.5 May 107.9 
March 140.5 June 106.4 

July 92.4 


eliminate the exemption which small 
traders now enjoy and should increase 
local collections. The committee is 
understood to have recommended that the 
exemptions under the taxes for business 
premises znd hotels and restaurants be 
raised from the present 50 rupees (of 
monthly rentals) to 100 rupees. 

The Burmah Oil Co. is proceeding with 
the Chauk vefinery project. which will 
double the present refinery eapacity in 
Burma. The one existing refinery has 
just achieved its maximum level of 
output since the war, with production 
of refined products in June equivalent 
to 44 percent of Burma’s total require- 
ments. Except for its domestic out- 
put, Burma has been dependent since the 
war upon Abadan for its full supplv 
of refined petroleum other than lubri- 
cants. As there is no aviation gasoline 
refined locally, the shutdown of the Aba- 
dan refinery has had a serious effect on 
Burma’s supply. In order to conserve 
the limited supply, a strict rationin= 
program was introduced on July 26, 


under which the domestic airline, Union 
of Burma Airways. was given preference 
with a cut to 60 percent of its normal 
consumption, and all international air- 


lines calling at Rangoon to one-third. 


of normal. On July 30, when informa- 


tion was received that a tanker of avia- 


tion gasoline had been dispatched from 
Arabia to arrive about August 19, the 
ration was immediately raised to two- 
thirds for all air carriers. As Burma is 
partially self-sufficient in the production 
of ordinary gasoline, no severe emergency 
affecting highway transportation is 
threatened. 


The attention of the business com- 


munity was focused on the question of 


the “joint oil venture’ or admission of 
the. Burmese Government into part own- 
ership of the Burmah Oil Co. In trade 
circles, the view is held that the Govern- 
ment will be admitted to a minoritv 
stock interest of perhaps one-third. This 
development has been under consideration 
since 1949 when the proposal was first 
made by the Burmese Government. 


— 


Monthly exports in future are an- 
ticipated to amount to not more than 
$100 million on the average; the Ministry - 
of International Trade and Industry 
issued the revised export schedule total- 
ling $1,288 million for the 1951 fiscal 
year as against the original schedule for 
$1,333 million. 


The foreign exchange budget for im- 
ports during the July-September period 
was fixed at $306.3 million. Applica- 
tions for imports on the automatic ap- 
proval system, which used the scheduled 
amount immediately after the publica- 
tion, amounted to $12 million only on 
August 16, as against the scheduled 
amount of $101 million. This unusual 
phenomenon was probably brought about 
by the following facts; raw cotton, iron 


ore, ‘heavy coking coal and other principal 


raw materials were excluded from the 
commodities to be imported on the basis 
of the automatic approval system; there 
still remains a vast amount of stock of 
the commodities imported during the 
January-March period; enterprises with- 
held purchases in anticipation of the 
decline in international prices. Thus, 
the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry opined that this trend did not 
necessarily mean an essential incapacity 
to import. However, the increasing can- 
cellation of the foreign exchange funds 
allotted for settlement of import bills 


- seems to indicate that importers are suf- 


fering from an extremely tight money. 


If this tendency persist any longer, it is | 


feared that our foreign trade policy will 
have to be revised completely. 


The shortage of dollar funds has 


recently become remarkable, and a reced- 


ing tendency has developed alike in im- 
ports and exports. They are both at- 
tributed to the decrease in exports to the 
United States, the abolition of the U.S. 
aid for Japan after the 1952 U.S. fiscal 
year and the abolition of the “dollar 
clause” in the renewed Anglo-Japanese 
payment agreement. It is expected that 
the shortage of dollar funds will be 
reflected by the import schedule after 
the middle of this year, and the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry is 
studying: (1) to promote export to dollar 
areas through enlargement of export | 
credit insurance system and utilization 
of the authorized foreign exchange (2) 
to promote import from sterling and open 
account areas in place of dollar areas, 
(3) to increase dollar receipts in invisible 
trade through promotion of _ special 
military demands and procurement or- 
ders. However, the unbalance of dollar 
accounts seems to be unavoidable as long 
as the postwar trade structure retains 
its two dominant features; namely, 
purchasing raw materials from dollar 
areas and exporting manufactured goods 
to sterling areas. The establishment of 
long-term credits of the United States 
for Japan is eagerly desired. 


Trade with Communist China 


Export of cotton, rayon, rayon staple 
goods, etc. to Communist China was au- 
thorized bv SCAP to be proceeded under 
the control of the Japanese government. 
Thus, the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry decided that ex- 
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CONDITIONS IN JAPAN AFTER PEACE TREATY 


(From a Japanese Economist) 


The peace treaty for Japan was signed 
on September 8, and the Japanese eco- 
nomy took the first step towards self- 
supporting basis.:. There 
prospects for the future development, 
such as restoration of economic auto- 
nomy, participation in international 
economic organs, etc. But various diffi- 
cult’ problems remain to be solved, that 
is. reparation, national defence, redemp- 
tion of foreign debts, compensation for 
losses of overseas assets, etc., which are 
feared to oppress national living and to 
lead to inflation. 


Reparations claimed by the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia amounted to $12 
billion, whilst the capacity of payment of 
Japan is within Y10 billion a year or 
Y100 billion during 10 years. Thus, this 
large difference between two figures 
presents very complicated problems in 
connection with the political movement 
in the free nations. At the same time, 
normal trade relations and the interna- 
tional balance ef_payment of Japan will 
be greatly affected\if the way of repara- 
tion is not appropri Industrial cir- 
cles are keenly observing its develop- 
ment. Expenditure for national defence 
including police reserves is anticipated to 
amount to Y100 billion, almost equal to 
the existing war termination expenses. 
Although the concrete figures will be- 
come clear when the U.S.-Japan Secur- 
ity is materialized, these expenditures 
naturally affect the national economy 
and will act as factors for inflation, 


Thus, the importance of the govern- 
ment finance in the national economy 
will increase more and more. In con- 
sideration of the present fundamental 
policy to check inflation, expenditures 
relating to the peace settlement may 
probably be covered by increasing tax 
and curtailment of expenditures for 
government investment, social welfare, 
education and culture, which have charac- 
terized national budget during recent 
several years. It attracts serious atten- 
,tion how the distribution of national 
burden will be effected. 


are bright 


The budget for the 1951 fiscal vear 
after the approval of the supplementary 
budget is anticipated to amount to about 
Y750 billion. Main points of the re- 
vision are; (1) to increase expenditure 
for the Japan Development Rank, the 
Agricultural, Forestry and _ Fishery 
Funds Special Account, and the House- 
building Finance Corporation, in anti- 
cipation of the decrease of those expen- 
ditures in next year, (2) to appropriate 
$20 billion as the inventory finance to 
the Foreign Exchange Special Account, 
(3) to appropriate Y20 billion for en- 
trance fee of IMF, Y12 billion for rein- 
forcement of police reserves, and Y5 
billion for local government equalization 
grants, and (4) to enforce scheduied tax 
reduction in anticipation of natural in- 
crement of revenue. 


The budget for the 1952 fiscal year is 
anticipated to exceed the Y800 billion 
level with new expenditures relating to 
the peace settlement, such as, Y100 bil- 
lion for national defence, Y20 billion for 
foreign debts redemption, more than Y10 
billion for reparation, Y10 billion for 
compensation for loss of overseas assets, 
etc. Thus, the tax reduction in the next 
year seems difficult. The reduction, 
which has been required as one of com- 
mitments of the government, is neces- 
sary with a view to accumulate capital 
and to stabilize national living. It is a 
question in what class the tax burden 
should be mitigated. Of course, repara- 
tion should be carried out sincerely and 
faithfully, but it must be avoided to 
levy the hard burden on those with small 
income on the plea of reparation. The 
programme of reparation and the taxa- 
tion system should be studied sepa- 
rately. 


Furthermore, the suspension of the 
U.S. Aid, and the government expen- 
citure for the consumption not for re- 
production involve the danger of infla- 
tionary tendency. Counterpart Fund 
results in the stoppage of functions to 
contract currency circulation and in the 
acceleration of the unbalance of the de- 


‘mand-supply situation of commodities. 


If exports to dollar areas would be pro- 
moted to meet the dollar shortage caused 
by the suspension of the U.S. Aid so- 
called export inflation is anticipated. 


It is the most important problem for 


the economic stabilization policy after 
the peace treaty, to counter inflationary 
tendencies as stated above, to secure 
the balanced budget and to promote ex- 
port through business _ rationalization. 
Many difficulties are, however, anticipated 
in the future. 

As regards the present economic con- 
ditions, an increasing. tendency of ad- 
vances by the Bank of Japan has become 
a serious problem. Advances and dis- 
count by the Bank of Japan exceeded 
the Y250 billion level in the last ten 
days of September from the Y150 billion 
level in the first ten days of June. This 
was due to the excess-withdrawals of 
government funds, active demands for 
funds for purchasing imported com- 
modities and for financing for stock piles, 
and the resultant over-loan tendency of 
city banks. With a view to meet the 
increasing: government expenditure, to 
maintain the Y360 rate of exchange and 


to narrow the discrepancy between in- 


ternational and domestic prices, the func- 
tion of the control on currency cir- 
culation by the Bank of Japan is anti- 
cipated to be more and more strengthen- 
ed in the future, and the raise of official 
rates and the application of stricter 
terms on advances by the Bank of Japan 
are being studied at present. 

The problem will become more com- 
plicated after the participation of Japan 
in international thoney market. Up to 
present, Japan has been under the con- 
trol of Occupation Forces, and has been 
able to accumulate foreign exchange 
through the U.S. Aid funds. But, after 
the peace settlement, the control for 
the effective utilization of foreign ex- 
change will become important. In this 
respect, it must be remembered, that 
the import promotion this spring resulted 
in the increase of holdings of high-priced 
commodities and the consequent inacti- 
vity in exports due to higher material 


- prices. In this sense, controls on foreign 


exchange have an important role in the 
readjustment of the relation between 


December 20 


ports to that country should be per- 
mitted on the basis of barter with iron 
ore, heavy coking coal, soy beans. salt 
and other important raw materials. But 


Dollar Area 
1951 Monthly 


it is questionable whether Communist 
China will respond to this policy, as 
these industrial raw materials desig- 
nated by the Ministry of International 


Open Account Area 


1951 Monthly 5 1951 Monthly 


| Ist Half Average July Ist Half Average July lst Half Average 
Exports 
Fibres & 
textiles 5,360 893 926 10,147 1,691 1,557 17,732 2,955 
Metals & metal | 
products 2,837 473 283 6,697 1,116 1,407 3,499 588 
Machinery 1,747 291 297 2,337 390 368 1,347 225 
Others 6,261 1,044 1,165 4,674 779 790 2,782 464 
Total 16,164 2,694 2,671 23,855 3,976 4,120 25,360 4,227 
Imports 
Fibres & 
texti'es 26,650 4,442 2,644 _ 5,355 893 590 18,136 2,189 
Food & 
beverages 13,556 2,259 2,169 6,265 1,044 567 2,224 371 
Rubber 
skins 2,377 396 458 4,536 756 408 2,734 456 
Others 14,353 2,392 2,888 4,957 826 994 2,560 427 
Total 56,936 9,489 8,159 21,113 3,519 2,559 20,654 8,442 


Trade and Industry are also important 
for China; furthermore, that country 
does not authorize free entrance and 
exit of Japanese vessels at present. 


Exports and Imports by Area and Commodity Gr oup 


Sterling Area 


(in 1,000 dollar) 
Total 


1951 Monthly 

July lst Half Average July 

4,130 33,239 5,540 6,614 
811 13,033 2,172 2,499 
309 5,391 899 974 
703 13,717 2,286 2,658 

5,954 65,379 10,897 12,745 

2,381 45,142 7,524 5,616 
258 22,045 3,674 2,994 
716 9,646 1,608 1,582 
306 21,871 3,645 4,189 

3,663 93,704 16,451 14,381 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM JAPAN 


(From a Japanese Correspondent) 


Japan’s post-war economy was depri- 
ved of self-supporting conditions and has 
consequently been extremely sensitive to 
the international situations. The econo- 
mic structure, which moved gradually 


towards normalization and stabilization 3 
along the Dodge line, experienced a rapid 


progress since the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea. Nevertheless, the economic 


foundation was essentially fragile in the. 


sense that the national economy suffered 
from inadequate capital accumulation and 
contraction in economic -scales. An in- 
crease in exports and special military 
procurements brought about the “export 


inflation” through excess payments from 


the Foreign Exchange Special Yen 
Account. 

But a stagnation of business tone fol- 
lowed as a result of a temporary lull in 
foreign markets due to the-clarification 
of the American defence spending and a 
balanced demand-supply situation’ with 
the progress of imports, as well as the 
consequent gradual decrease in excess 
payment of the Foreign Exchange Special 
Yen Account. 

On the other hand, general industrial 
circles .expected a great deal from the 
proposed U.S.-Japan economic coopera- 
tion and from the positive foreign policy 

of the United States government embody- 


unfavourably, 


The truce in if realized, will 
bring about a rapid decrease in special 
procurements in Japan, and a relaxation 
of the armament expansion abroad. 
Further, the proposed U.S.-Japan econo- 
mic cooperation will be realized on a 
strictly commercial basis and its feasi- 
bility will dépend on the development of 
South East Asiatic countries. 


- Although fundamental changes are not 
expected as regards the relation between 
communist and non-communist nations, 


American and West European markets 


display an extreme nervousness since 
the Soviet truce proposal. As far as 
Japan is concerned, there is no alterna- 
tive but to carry on along the Dodge 
line, truce or no truce in Korea. 


The present situation of Japan’s econo- 
my shows a multifarious aspect. Inac- 
tivity in exports, which attracted atten- 
tion already as long ago as in March, 
continued and exports in June decreased 
to $123.3 million, a decrease of $11.5 mil- 
lion as compared with the preceding 
month. ‘Increase of imports continued 
showing a gradual slowing-down. 


The decréase in demands’ abroad 
gradually affects the production activity 
but the adjustment of 
domestic prices to international level is 


vious 


were not always the same. 


ing military and economic aid for foreign anticipated to be difficult under — the 
countries after the beginning of the new’ present structure of enterprises. In ad- 
fiscal year. © dition, the balance of the Foreign Ex- 
national and international: economy... ton ($274 per dead weight ton) or 23.4 


Import inactivity has recently come to 
Appearance, and the utilization of foreign 
exchange budget during the July-Sep- 
tember period reached only 68 per cent 
of the planned figure ($530 million). 
the other hand, international prices 
tended to turn upward. ‘The foreign 


exchange budget during the October-. 


December veriod is anticipated to amount 
to $800 million and a large sum of pur- 
chase of iron ore, foodstuffs, sugar, and 
raw cotton is scheduled. All in all, the 


Japanese economy should always take _ 


the problem of the dollar shortage into 
consideration. 


Exports in. August totalled $109 mil- 
* lion or a decrease of $18 million compared 
with July, and imports registered $140 
million or a decrease of $3 million. Par- 
ticularly, exports of heavy machinery 
have stagnated due to the cost advance, 
though activity is anticipated as a result 
of the development of the U.S.-Japan 
economic cooperation and a closer con- 
nection with South East Asia countries. 
Exports of heavy machinery are antici- 
pated to amount. to only. $35 million 
during the 1951 fiscal year under the 
present situation, as against the esti- 
mation of $70 million. The reason for 
this decline is higher prices of iron and 
steel. In the international bidding of 
cargo vessels (7,000 G.T., 10,500 D.W.), 
the price of Japan was $411 per gross 


per cent higher than foreign countries | 


($314 per G.T., $210 per D.W.); the price 
of thermal-power generator (Diesel, 
5,000 H.P.) of Japan was $2,444 per ton 
or 34.5 per cent higher than foreign ones 
($1,606 per ton). As a result, the re- 
duction of prices of iron and steel was 
studied by machinery and iron and steel 
enterprises, and the revival of subsidies 
on iron and steel was discussed. 
According to the outlook of industrial 
production during the 1951-52 fiscal year 
made bv the Economic Stabilization 
Board, exports of “plants” i.e. vehicles 
and other heavy machinery, are expected 


_to increase rapidly, in anticipation of 
‘the increasing demand from South East 


Asia countries through the development 
of the U.S.-Japan economic cooperation, 
and in consideration of the relatively 
small consumption of fuel and power 
by the industry. The future development 
of industrial production greatly depends 
on the allocation of electric power and 


the supply of coal. 


Production in August tended to de- 
crease, the index registering 138.6 or a 
2.38 per cent decline compared with the 
preceding month, mainly due to the short- 
age of fuel and power. From this point 
of view, the production target during 
the latter half of the 1951 fiscal vear 
is anticipated to be reduced to a consi- 
derable extent. 


change Special Account turned to an 
excess in receipts over payments in June 


for Y2.2 billion and the excess govern- 


ment receipts over expenditure increas- 
ing to Y65.3 billion in April-June period. 
These deflationary factors were only 
covered by an increase in advances by 
the Bank of Japan. But the anti-infla- 
tion policy is essential in order to join 
the international economy of the free 
national and money will, it is expected, 
be more and more _§ stringent in the 
future. 


Problems concerning high profit of 
enterprises have a close connection with 
the policy to check inflation. High pro- 
fit will produce an inflationary tendency 
through high dividends and bonuses on 
the one hand, but on the other hand, it will 
contribute to an accumulation of capital. 
The Korean war has remarkably acceler- 
ated accumulation of capital, investment 
of equipment funds in the 1950 fiscal 
year totalling Y165 billion, an increase 
of 30 per cent compared with the pre- 
year. Nevertheless, industrial 
branches, for which capital investments 
were desirable from the viewpoint of 
well-balanced development of national 
economy, and those, in which capital 
accumulations were actually improved, 
Capital in- 
vestment was most pronounced in -the 
pulp, paper, rayon and other textile in- 
dustries, whilst in the rolling stock, 
shipbuilding, machinery industries was 
not so active. The profit rate shows a 
higher rate than the one which would 
have shown, ihad the capital investment 


been valued in terms of the present de- 


preciated currency. 


In fact, enterprises are not in a posi- 
tion to invest profits in capital assets, 


_ pending the actual terms of U.S.-Japan 


economic cooperation, especially its 
bearing on the markets in South East 
Asia. Moreover, enterprises are required 
to provide for monetary stringency and 
the expiration of usance term, as well 
as for the anticipated decrease in special 
procurement orders. In the long-run, 
cost reduction through business ration- 
alization will be, of course, necessary, 
but under the present circumstances, 
it is problematical whether the ration- 
alization could be realized through the 
immediate investment of equipment 
funds. Maintaining the present opera- 
tion rate is, perhaps, the best that can 
be hoped for enterprises in the present 
stage. 
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THE JAPANESE FISHERIES 


The fisheries showed a marked recovery after the war, 
and the fishery products in 1949 amounted to-800 million kan 
(3 million metric tons), ranking first in the world. However, 
a stagnant development has recently been witnessed, due to 
an increase of fishing boats and fishermen in the limited 
fishing areas, and to excessive fishing. Under these circum- 
stances, a tendency toward capital concentration has be- 
come apparent in the pelagic fishery branch and, on the other 
hand, the coastal fishery branch is suffering from unfavourable 
business situation. These tendencies have been accentuated 
by the advance in prices of materials caused by the suspension 
of import subsidies and by the decline in prices of fish after 
the abolition of controls. 


Fishing Condition 

On February 12, 1951, Mr. Herrington, chief of the 
Fisheries Division, Natural Resources Section, GHQ, recom- 
mended to the Minister of Agriculture and Forestry a five 
point plan to surmount the economic crisis facing Japanese 
coastal fisheries. In this recommendation, three factors for 
the crisis were pointed out; (1) increase of fishermen (by 40% 
as compared with the pre-war days) due to the repatriation 
and the return of jobless men to fishing villages, (2) less in- 
crease in the catch in comparison with the increasing fishermen 
and fishing boats, (8) increase in expenses for fishing and 
the decline in prices of fish. The same can be said about the 
fisheries as a whole. 

As regards the fishing grounds, no extension was made 
in 1949 and 1950, except for the tuna fishing area in Septem- 
ber 1949 and in May 1950. Because of the limited fishing 
area, many conflicts occurred in the coastal fisheries. 


The number of fishing vessels increased to the prewar 


level in 1949, and thereafter new vessels were constructed only 
for replacing. At the end of 1950, the number of motor- 
driven vessels totalled 120,000 and non-motor-driven vessels 
310,000, excluding those on river and lake. In comparison 
with 1949, non-motor vessels decreased, but the gross tons 
and horse-powers per’one vessel increased. This fact will 


correspond to the capital concentration in the industry. organization. 
Fishing Vessels 
Motor-driven vessels Non-motor-driven 
Over 5,000 tons : Less than 5,000 tons vessels | 
Gross Horse - Gross Horse Gross 
Number tonnage power Number tonnage power . Number tonnage 
Actual figures 
1947 Deo. 19,981 506,139. 1,114,642 67,610 123,489 422,932 
1948 ,, 24,255 633,347 1,380,911 80,233 146,020 493,500 307,135 293,838 
1949 ,, 27,198 694,927 1,563,886 91,512 167.979 561,181 313,262 300,805 
1950 _,, 28,688 728,158 1,705,902 98,878 181,311 622,787 811,224 300,354 
1947 Dec. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1948 ,, 121.8 - 125.1 128.8 118.6 118.2 116.6 100.0 100.0 
1949 ,, 136.1 137.2 140.3 135.3 136.0 134.5 101.9 102.3 
1950 ,, 143.5 143.8 153.0 146.2 146.8 147.2 101.3 102.2 
Note: Excluding fishing vessels on river and lake. 
Prices of fishing materials advanced two or three-fold Number of Licenced Steam Trawlers by Company | 
after January 1949 due to the abolition of import subsidies 1961 May 
on the fishing-net, paint etc., while prices of fish declined by ais eR Fg 10 
30-50 per cent in the fishing districts due to the abolition of Nichibei Suisan 
controls on the marine products on April 1, 1950. 17 
The most remarkable recovery was witnessed in the pelagic 
fisheries. However, the increase of fishing vessels and fisher- 


men in the limited fishing area led to reckless fishing. Also 
in the coastal fishery, the catch per one fisherman became ex- 
tremely small due to the poor catch of sardine etc. Hence, 


the conservation of marine resources is urgently required. 
It is also worthy of note that capital concentration is pro- 


gressing in the pelagic fisheries. 


Pelagic Fisheries 
Antarctic whaling: Antarctic whaling has been protected 


by the State to a great degree, through the accommodation 


of funds by the Bank of Japan and the purchase of whale 
oil by the Oilstuff Distribution Public Corporation. As to 


whale oil gained in the fourth whaling in the Antarctic set 


(December 1949-March 1950), 27,000 tons (Y3 64 billion) 
were purchased by the Public Corporation in May 1950. Being 
favoured by the measure, two fishery companies (Taiyo Gyogyo 
and Nippon Suisan), which had suffered from the price decline 
of whale meat after the abolition of control on marine pro- 
ducts in April 1950, redeemed the loans for whaling (Y3.3 
billion) by city banks granted in autumn 1949. 24,000 tons 
of whale oil gained in the fifth whaling (December 1950- 
March 1951) were also decided on March 16 to be purchased 
by ten oil manufacturing companies (Y160,000 per ton) sup- 
ported by loans by the Bank of Japan, under the adverse con- 
ditions such as the dissolution of the Public Corporation, the 
lifting of control on whale oil in October 1950, monetary 
stringency in the oil industry, etc. 


Otter trawler fishing: Steam trawlers which decreased to 
8 at the time of surrender, recovered to 58 in 1949. The Taiyo 
Gyogyo K.K. (Kabushiki Kaisha—Co., Ltd.) ranked first (hold- 
ing 22 of licensed vessels‘, followed by the Nippon Suisan 
K. K. (12). The Nippon Suisan K.K. purchased two vessels 


from Kawanami Kogyo K.K. and Taiyo Gyogyo K.K. in 1950,- 
and three from Nichibei Suisan K.K. in May, 1951, thus the © 


vessels held by the Nippon Suisan K.K. amounting to 17. This 
concentration of vessels was attributable to the conversion of 
other companies to small trawlers, the difficulty of construc- 
tion of new vessels etc. As to the readjustment in the Western 
Area fishing, it is originally planned to reduce 12 of otter 
trawler. In reality, the small trawlers were reduced by 26. 


Hence, the otter trawler fishing was not affected by the re-. 


Small trawler fishery in the Western Area (from Long. 
130° E): Small trawlers which numbered 151 at the time of 
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surrender as against 1,243 before the war, increased to 930 in 
1948. Principal licensed owners were the Taiyo Gyogyo K.K. 
- (holding 176 small trawlers), the Nippon Suisan K.K. (39). 
the Koyo Gyogyo K.K. (26), the Nitto Gyogyo K.K. (22), etc, 
at the end of 1949, the tendency concentrating to the Taiyo 
Gyogyo K.K. and Koyo Gyogyo K.K. being more pronounced, 
than the previous year. At the same time, it is also worthy 
of note that, as to licensed owners, corporations increased up 
to 1949, individuals increased even in 1950, whilst association 
are decreasing through the dissolution and transfer to the 
individual management. | 
: Owners of Licenced Small Trawlers 


1950 Dec. 


Decrease of fishing area, increase of fishing vessels and 
reduction of catch owing to the excessive fishing made it 
necessary to restrict the number of vessels. Restriction of 
vessels was put into force under the Marine Resources Con- 
servation Law (May 10, 1950), as follows: (1) the first read- 
justment on July 10 (reduction of 64 vessels), (2) the estab- 
lishment of the Middle Fishing Area (west of Long. 130 E 
and east of Long. 127° 30’ E) on the same day; vessels below 


50 tons can fish only in this area (the vessels coming under > 


the regulation numbering 108), (8) the second readjustment 
on September 20 (reduction of 76), and (4) the administrative 
disposition of 60 vessels on the same day, thus, in the total, 
number of vessels being reduced by 30 in the area west of 
Long. 127° 30’ E. After the reduction of vessels, the Taiyo 
Gyogyo K.K. holds. 116 licensed vessels, the Nippon Suisan 
K.K. 28, and Tokushima Suisan K.K. 28 etc. It must be men- 
tioned that large companies carried out the reduction. of ves- 
sels not only by their own vessels but also by those purchased 
mainly from individual enterprises. In other words, they 
purchased licensed vessels from others and included them in 
the number of reduced vessels. Thus, the reduction of vessels 
brought about the disappearance of individual enterprises and 
the concentration of fishing vessels into large companies. 
Tuna fishing: In May 1950, GHQ permitted to extend the 
tuna fishing boundary as far as the Equator and the fishing 
circles started tentative fishing under the mothership system. 
Surveying the development of the tuna fishing, following 
points must be mentioned: (1) Difficulties in enterprises with 
minor capital to go out fishing, (2) conflicts in relation to the 
fish purchase contract between the mothership and catcher 
boats owned by other companies; two methods were adopted 
in order to settle the conflicts, namely, (a) the Taiyo Gyogyo 
K.K. fished only with its own vessels in 1951, and (b) the 
Nansei Suisan K.K. adopted the “small fishing fleet system” 
composed of small mother-ship, which only loads and carries 
fish, but not supplies catcher boats with materials. etc., and 
independent catcher boats which carry fish themselves and 
supply mother-ship with fixed amounts of fish, (3) differentia- 
tion between large fishing fleet system and small fleet system, 
the former aiming at exports and the latter at domestic con- 
sumption, due to the fact that narrow overseas market made 
it inevitable to consume considerable amounts of tuna at home, 
and also in order to prevent excessive fishing by the large 


In prewar years, the catch of herring and sardine held 
11 per cent (80 million kan) and 49 per cent (380 million kan) 
in the total coastal catch (760 million kan), taking the yearly 
average during 1932-36 period. In 1949, herring and sardine 
held only 10 per cent (40 million kan) and 27 per cent (220 
million kan) respectively in the total catch of fishes (450 mil- 
lion kan). Such a decrease of catch, as well as the fall of 
fish prices due to the lifting of control made difficult the fishery 


management. 


In the development of the fishing industry under the 
economic stabilization programme, there can be found the 
State assistance for large enterprises in the pelagic fishery, 
the tendency of concentration, the increasing importance of 
domestic consumption due to the inactivity in exports, the 
difficult situation of the coastal fisheries, particularly small 
enterprises, and after all, the difficulty to increase the catch. 
The maintenance of fish prices and the financial accommoda- 
tion to the industry are considered as a countermeasure to 
tide over present difficulties. As regards the latter, the in- 
troduction of the treasury fund into the fishing industry by 
means of the establishment of a fishery bank is under con- 
sideration. This bank will have a capital of Y1.2 billion (Y1 
billion from the U.S. Aid Counterpart Fund and Y0.2 billion 
from private investment) and will issue bank bonds tto the 


limit of Y4 billion, which will be underwritten by the Trust 
Fund Bureau. 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES. 


Regular freight and passenger—services 
to East—& South AFRICA 
| and South AMERICA 
with the wellknown luxury-liners 
M.S. “BOISSEV AIN” 
“TEGELBERG” 
“RUYS” 
Holiday—ROUNDTRIPS to JAPAN 


with the above passenger—vessels, 


Duration: about 16 days 


Fares on application 


Also regular freight & passenger—services 
| to Singapore | 
and Indonesia 
Tourist—ROUNDTRIPS to the 
beautiful island of BALI 
-Duration roundtrip about one month, 


with about one week in BALI 

fishing fleet, and (5) the dissolution of the Hoko Suisan K.K. 3 
(vessels were chartered by the Taiyo Gyogyo K.K. in 1951). 
Coastal Fishing | 

The fishery products in the coastal fishing recovered gra- 
— dually, amounting to 570 million kan (22,137,500 tons) in 1947 » 
and 730 million kan (2,787,500 tons) in 1950, but still below 
the figure in 1943. The fact that despite the favourable re- 
habilitation of fishing vessels, materials and equipments, the 
catch does not increase to the prewar level, is attributed to 
the poor catch of herring and sardine owing to the change 
in the marine conditions. 


> 


“Agents: HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE. 


Far East—Europe v.v. 


HONGKONG 
King’s Building, ground floor. 
Telephone: 28015—28016—28017. 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


From the | 


Far Eastern Economic Review 


With the final days of 1951 passing rapidly away, the Far Eastern Economic 


DOIG 


for 


Review extends to its readers Greetings and Good Wishes for Christmas and the 


In the course of the past twelve months, good as well as unpleasant events 
have been experienced; but taken all in all, the auguries 


appear better than they did at the end of last year when we wished our readers, their 
families and firms success for 1951. 


that the coming Christmas season will 


the future months 


It is therefore, once again, our very sincere wish 
be followed by a prosperous, contented and 


Economic Developments in Malaya 


Rubber production for the half year 
ended June 30 in the Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore totalled 307,891 
long tons compared with 382,444 tons 
in the like period of 1950. An extended 
and severe wintering season plus some 
pessimism in producers’ outlook because 
of declining prices are ascribed as rea- 
sons for the decline. A year previously 
the atmosphere was optimistic as prices 
were rising, although at that time prices 
were lower than in July 1951. Pro- 
ducers attacked a suggestion made bv 
a broadcasting official that rubber pro- 
duction be nationalized. An official of 
a large rubber estate is credited with 
saying that as squatter resettlement and 
labor regrouping progress, there are 
likely to be more bandit instances on 
estates and ambushes on the roads as 


terrorists are forced out into the open 


for their supplies. 


A drop in tin production from 4,775 
long tons in June to 3,771 tons in July 
was not rated, as an indicative factor 
as the Singapore smelter was closed in 
the first 2 weeks of July. Production in 


the first 6 months of 1951 amounted to~ 


28,015 long tons as compared with 28,945 
in the corresponding  veriod 


and some discouragement as regards 
prospecting and the opening of new 
mines are stated as the causes. Curtail- 


ment of production and suspension of 
operations of some gravel pump mines 
of lesser efficienéy have resulted from 
the price sag. 


The Federation Government decided to: 
withdraw its proposal for a cess on tin 


production for establishing a stabiliza- — 
tion fund for that industry. giving the 


lower tin prices unaccompanied by any 


. for a like purpose. 


of 1950. 
Lack of adequate fuel and power supplies | 


“nually. 


; 
decrease in production costs as its rea- 


son. The Government is still. however, 
debating the question whether to im- 
pose a similar tax on rubber production 
Both estate owners 
and small holders. are said to be 
strongly opposed to the measure 
especially as rubber prices also. are 
down, the proposals having been ad- 
vanced when prices were high. 


Iron and Coal Production:— Iron-ore 
production in the ffirst half of 1951 
amounted to 408,946 long tons, as com- 
pared with 185,194 long tons in the first 
6 months of 1950. Barring heavy ban- 
dit operations in the region and other 
factors being favorable, output is ex- 
pected to be 850,000 long tons for the 
year. Shortages of labor at the mines 
and eauipment failures accounted for 
lower production of coal. which totalled 
109,805 long tons in the first half of this 
vear compared with 206,799 long tons in 


the comparable period of 1950. Coal im-— 


ports were increased to 90,641 long tons 
in the January-June period of 1951, 
compared with 29,319 long tons in the 
first half of 1950, but supplies were still 
considered to be between 30,000 and 
40,000 long tons short of requirements. 


New Enterprises; Construction:— A 


new tile plant being shinped from Eng-.: 
_land for installation, at Singapore is -ex- 
pected to supply low-cost building tiles. 


Its production capacity is to be 25,000 
tiles per hour. The cost of the plant 


is M$150,000. Plans are under way for 

moving a M$2,000,000 food-canning plant . 
_ from Hongkong to Singapore. 
wood factory has recently started opera-_ 


A. ply- 


tions in Singapore with capacity. of 


25,000,000 square feet of plywood an- 


-parcel-post shipments and bullion. 


Building costs in Singapore have in- 
creased by one-third in the past 12 
months. 
its export is now restricted by both the 
Government of the Federation of Malaya 
and that of Singapore. Cement is being 
imported in steadily increasing quanti- 
ties from Japan. 


Foreign Trade:— Malaya’s excess of 


exports in the first 6 months of 1951 
~amounted to M$1,003 million; exnrorts 


were M$3,494 million, 


imports, 
M$2,491 million. The 


include 
The 
merchandise excess of exports (without 
parcel post and bullion) was M$980,700.- 
000. The United States took goods to 
the value of M$735,300,000 and supplied 
only. M$88,300,000 worth in_ return. 
Malaya’s trade surplus with the United 
States was thus M$647,000,000 (US$215.- 
700,000)... Exports to the United King- 
dom in the half year totalled M$574,533,- 
268 and imports were M$352,199,973, 


and 
figures 


making an excess of exports, M$222,- 
400,000. 


-Finance, Living Costs:— The Singa- 
pore Government: staged a Post Office 
Savings Campaign in an effort to absorb 
some of the surplus money in circula- 
tion. Twelve thousand new accounts 
were opened in July with deposits tota:- 
ling M$2,100,000. As only 2%-percent 


interest is offered the results were limit- 


ed as Singapore residents are, inclined 
rather to invest. in real: estate, capital 
goods, and commodities. The deposits 
were, however, at about double the usual 
rate for 1 month, 


Living eosts for Asian people in Singa- 


pore decreased from an index of 334.1 
in June to 333.2 in July (1939=100). 


The cost of living for Européans in- 


creased from an index of 229.6 in June 


to 229.8 for July. 


Timber is in short supply, and 
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ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN & COMPANY LTD. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. 
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ABDOOLALLY EBRAHIM & CO. (H.K.) UTD. 


Established 1842 — Incorporated 1951 


20, STANLEY STREET 

P. O. Box 308 
TELEPHONES 
21041 & 203808 


Telegraphic +s: 
“ABDOOLALLY” 


RAW COTTON 
COTTON YARN 
PIECE GOODS 


* * * 


EXPORTERS OF:-- 


CHINA PRODUCTS 
AND 
~ HONGKONG MANUFACTURING GOOD 
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TAY: KEE & CO. 


Head Office, Hong Kong 
19 Connaught Road C., 1st floor Cable: “TAYKI’”’ P.O. Box: 681 
Tel. 28836 - 31518 - 38721 - 21310 : 


Code T[Jsed: 


Branch: Kowloon 
No. 50, Battery Street 
‘ Tel. 56937 


Bentley’s Second 


Stevedores, Transporters, 
-Godown Operators, 
General Labour Contractors, 
Importers, Exporters & General Merchants, 


Owners of steel lighters, cargo-junks, tow-launches 
equipped with VHF Y 
Radio- Telephone G motor-trucks. 


q = 
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STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Over 80 years leadership in 
meeting the exacting require- 
ments of the “Machine Age”’. 3 
Consult our specialists in 
helping to solve your Auto- 
motive, Industrial and Marine- 
Fuel Lubricating problems. 


HONG KONG - BANK BUILDING 


TELEPHONE 30203 


| 
| 
Standard.Vacuum 
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London. Office :— 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Carr & Co., Ltd., 
Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Ltd., 


& Pickles Ltd., 


J. Haywood & Sons, Ltd., 
C. Kunzle Ltd., 

Pirelli, Ltd., 

Joseph Ross & Co., Ltd., 
Robinson & Sons, Ltd., 


Joseph Sankey & Sons, Ltd., 


Chas. Southwell & Co., Ltd., 


Standard Metal Window Co., 
Sterling Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
L. Sterne & Co., Ltd., 


-Tungstone Products, Ltd,, 


Harold W. Vine & Co., Ltd., 
Robert Young & Co., Ltd., 


HOLLAND 


BLAIR CO., 


HEAD OFFICE , 
WINDSOR HOUSE, HONG KONG 
Cable Address: ‘‘MADRIGAL” 
Telephone: 28087 (3 Lines) 
MERCHANTS 


DOUDNEY.,. BLAIR & CO.. 


12 Buckingham Street, 


LTD. 
London W.C.2, 


AGENCIES 


(Biscuits) ) 

(Food flavouring & sauces) 

(Highspeed Steel, Toolsteels 
& Alloys) 

(Textiles) 

(Chocolates) 

(Tyres) 

(Textiles) 

(Surgical dressing of all 
description) 

(Steelware & Wheelbar- 
rows, Steel buckets etc.) 

(Jams, jellies) - 

(Metal windows) 

(Typewriters) | 

(Refrigerating Equipment) 

(Batteries) 

(Tools) 

(Disinfectants) 


Hartog’s Vleesmaatschappii, N.V. (Meat) 


N.V, Lijempf. 
Henri Wintermann, 
N.V. Palma, 


GERMANY 
Kerber & Riese G.m.b.H. 


C. Josef Lamy G.m.b.H. 

J. u. w. Muller G.m.b.H. 

W. Niegeloh G.m.b.H. 

I. B. C. Werkzeugfabriek. 

Orbis Baumaschinen and Gerate 
GMBH. ° 


CANADA 

Connors Bros, Limited, 
Shirriffs Limited, 
Wagstaff Limited, 
Lenex Corporation, 


FRANCE 
Cresca Products Ltd., 
Chome & Cie. | 


Agents for: — 


(Milk Products) 
(Cigars) 
(Sundry Products) 


(ELEKTRON—Battery 
Chargers) 

(Fountain Pens) 

(Welding Eectrodes) 

(Scissors) | 

(Tools) 

(Building machines & 
materials) 


(Canned fish) 
(Jellies and Jams) 
(Jams, Olives, etc.) 
(Milk products) 


(Foodstuffs ) 
(Soap & Perfumes). 


AUSTRALIA 
Swift Australian Pty. Co., Ltd., 


Producers Co-operative 
Distributing Society Ltd.. 
Davis Gelatine Limited, 


(Frozen meats, canned 
meats) 


(Butter) 
(Gelatine) 


Matthews Thompson & Co.. Ltd., (Sundry goods) 


Cooperative Dried Fruit Sale 

Pty., Ltd., 
Thos Reynolds Pty., Limited, 
Van Cooth & Co., Limited, 
H.S.K. Ward Co., Pty.. Ltd., 
Gold Leaf Soap Limited, 
B,S.P. Soap Limited, 


NEW ZEALAND 
Swift New Zealand Co., Ltd., 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


International Packers (Pty.) 
Limited 


(Dried Fruits 
(Macaroni) 
(Sundry goods) 
(Oats) 

(Soap) 

(Soap) 


(Frozen meats, canned 
meats) 


(Canned foods) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA | 


The Florence Stove Co., 
Hunt Food Inc., | 

Markel Electric Products 
Swift International Co., Ltd., 


Sunrise Produce Co., Ltd., 
Swift & Co.. Ltd., 

W. W. Welch Co., Inc. 
SOUTH AMERICA | 


Compania Swift de la Plata 
Companhia Swift Do Brasil 


FRENCH MOROCCO 
La Societe Amieux Marec 


SWITZERLAND 
Schild & Co., S.A. 


EXPORTERS OF CHINA PRODUCTS. 


(Stoves) 

(Canned foods 

(Gramophones) 

(Frozen meats, canned 
meats) 

(Fresh Fruits) 

(Canned meats) 

(Fans) 


(Frozen meats and 
canned meats) 


(Sardines) 


(“ORATOR” watches) 


THE THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD., 


QUEEN 


INSURANCE CO., 


THE CENTRAL INSURANCE CO., LTD., 
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EAST SUN TEXTILE CO. LTD. 


Panda 
12, No. 11, Duddell St., Hongkong, 
Tel. 26743, 38156. F, 52618 


HONGKONG COTTON MILL, LTD. 


Red Rose 
Queen's Bldg., Hongkong. 
Tel. 32891, 33586, Factory Tel. 50792. 


KOWLOON TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Yacht 
St. George’s Building, Hongkong. 
Tel. 31105 Factory 91—735 


& 
LEA TAI TEXTILE CO. LTD. 


Pine-Bamboo 
Ist Fl., 20 Connaught Rd., Hongkong, 
Tel. 25117 


NANYANG COTTON MILL, LTD. 


Golden Peak 
8th FI, Loke Yew Bldg. Hongkong 
Tel. 21370, 30839, 36057—8. 
Factory Tel. 58275 


NEW CHINA TEXTILE, LTD. ° 


Two Swallows 
507/8, Marina House, Hongkong. 
Tel. 33575, 25413, F. 91—741 


ORIENTAL COTTON SPINNING & WEAVING CO., LTD. 


Double Lion 
202 A, Laidlaw Bldg. H.K. 
Tel. 24947, F. 59909 


PAO HSING COTTON MILL LTD. 


Amato 
Ist Fl., China Bldg. Hongkong. 
Tel. 33445, F. 91—737. 


A IRD 
SHANGHAI TEXTILE LTD. 
Elephant 


1 Mezz. Fl, Exchange Bldg, 
Tel. 21140, F. 91—739. 


SOUTH TEXTILES LTD. 
Bat & Urn 
3, 2nd Fl., Tai Ping Bldg. 


16, Queen’s Road, H-K. 
Tel. 20265 F. 


SOUTH CHINA TEXTILE LTD. 
Lucky Star 
201—202, National Bank Bldg. H.K. 
Tel. 25347, 36990, 23148, 


Spinning Mill 50365, Weaving Mill 58416, 
Machine Works Dept. 50260 


RAR AA 


SOUTH SEA TEXTILE MFG. CO., LTD. 


Flying Fish 
3, Ist Fl., Pedder Bldg. H.K. 
Tel, 21153, Factory Tel. “91”—731. 


WYLER TEXTILE LTD. 


Camel 
2nd Fl., Loke Yew Bldg. H.K. 
Tel. 24886, Factory Tel. 58133. _ 
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HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
January-November 1951 
, CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
| (Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
| | Arrivals Departures In Out In Out In Out 

Monthly averages for 1948 .............. 595 — 9,592 9,382 13,7264 13,6494 42,920 100,986 
Monthly averages for 1949 .............. 1,062 1,057.5 12,246 13,312 13,842 14,576 237,690 272,656 
Monthly averages for 1950 .............. 223 223 2,722 3,452 12,767 15,803 65,912 111,645 
March 213 212 2,632 3,812 26,501 33,995 152,988 112,051 

230 236 2,510 3,929 19,689 17,310 116,158 88,978 

2122 225 2,618 3,530 20,967 17,471 110,685 97,403 

210 215 2,484 3,451 19,758 18,195 92,630 103,243 
220 218 2,493 3,337 19764 18635 87,942 115,097 
199 197 2,612 3,432 18,075 19 286 86,512 108,016 

220 216 3,203 3,867 15,044 18,345 71,194 147,900 
2,388 2,402 29 ,032 39 364 223,197 233,925 1,159,204 1,188,493 


January-November 1951: 


Grand totals—Aircraft in & out: 4 ,790; Passengers: 68,396; Mail: 457,122 kgs.; Freight: 2,347.7 metric tons. 


NIGHT LIFE AT LONDON 


AIRPORT 

The visitor to London Airport might 
imagine that only a skeleton staff is on 
duty there at night. He would be much 
mistaken, however, for at the airport at 
night there is almost as much activity 
as there is by day. It would be difficult 
to find any B.O.A.C. section, for in- 
stance, that does not maintain staff on 
duty 24 hours a day. 

Take the terminal side of the airport, 
where the passenger who comes in or 
departs at any hour of the night finds 
staff waiting to help him. Cashiers from 
B.O.A.C, Accounts Branch are on duty 
at all hours at the banks’ counter to 
change travellers’ currency and to help 
to settle their financial problems, Re- 
ceptionists, those charming young ladies 
who shepherd the passenger through the 
airport formalities, 


in for a few hours they go to the B.O.A.C. 
Duty Office, where there is work for 
them in connection with aircraft move- 


ments. Here is the Duty Officer, the 


man in charge of all B. O.A.C.’s opera- 
tions at the airport at night, 
is the Duty Assistant, who, by means 
of his desk microphone 
system, is in direct touch with all other 
B.O.A.C. departments, Directly under 
the Duty Officer comes the Flight Control 
Section, which ensures that the aircraft 
is ready for take-off—the interior and 
exterior thoroughly cleaned, hatches clos- 
ed and steps and chocks away. 

As soon as an aircraft arrives and is 
emptied of passengers Flight Section takes 
it from the tarmac to its place in the 


-dispersal area for servicing by the en- 


gineers. It also brings back serviced 
aircraft to the tarmac in time for depar- 
ture at the scheduled hours. Working 
closely with the Flight Section are the 
loaders who bring freight and baggage, 
and ensure that it is stowed securely 


and in good balance in the aircraft, in’ 


are also on duty > 
all night, If there is no aircraft due out or 


With him 3 
time for departure, 


loudspeaker two sections is the office of B.O.A.C.’s 


HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN FOR NOVEMBER 1951 


Arrivals Departures 
Passen- Mail Freight Passen- Mail Freight 
ger (Kilos) (Kilos) ger (Kilos) (Kilos) 
United Kingdom ...... 114 3,452 7,989 140 3,265 1,035 
80 337 16,842 115 495 1,017 
59 310 3,137 73 317 825 
76 272 2,206 71 212 627 
Rangoon  .«.... 13 203 769 202 209 12,838 
Singapore ........ Bias 289 2,816 10,647 313 5,441 16,553 
380 735 8,558 480 554 18,663 
French Indochina ..... 565 904 1,381 468 609 7,375 
592 420 3,663 523 975 6,289 
534 4,388 7,439 483 2,313 16,772 
61 — 4.417 267 1,940 1,555 
ne 26 110 953 §2 395 1,994 
349 952 2,863 325... 1,055 58,310 
4 145 658: 241 495 630 
3,203 15,044 71,194 3,867 18,345 147,900 


Total Aircraft arriving; 220 


Total Aircraft departing: 216 


Close against these 


motor transport section. From here come 
the trucks carrying food for the passen- 
gers and for the night workers on the 
airports. 

On the other side of the airport are 
the maintenance engineers of B.O.A.C.’s 
three operating Lines who all night long 
inspect and make ready aircraft for the 
next day’s services to all six continents 
of the world. In the brilliantly-lit han- 


gars that can be seen for miles engineers 


swarm over the aircraft and, as dawn 
breaks, tow them outside far final testing 
before their journeys overseas, Some 
sections of the Central Workshops are also 
manned, and of course; there are store- 
keepers in the Central Stores to deal with 
all the requirements of the. engineers. 


In the Line Headquarters teleprinters 
are bringing news of the progress of each 
Line’s aircraft—‘George How Easy” (Ar- 
gonaut G-ALHE) has just landed at 
Cairo; “George Sugar Able” (Boeing 
G-ALSA) has diverted to Nova Scotia 
because of weather; “George Dog Tear’’ 
(Hermes G-ALDT) has left Lagos—and 
the staff on duty are keeping wall boards 
up to date with these records. Office clean- 
ers take over when the last of the 
day light workers goes home and work 
until daylight dusting, polishing and 
scrubbing, 

So next time you make that comfortable 
and speedy flight to or from London 


_ Airport spare a thought for the small 


army of men and women who-have en. - 
sured that the work of. making your air- 


liner fly goes on. 24 hours a day. 


— 
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gain time the 


AIR / 


DEPARTURES HONGKONG 
SUNDAYS 6.45 a.m. 
ARRIVALS PARIS 


MONDAYS 11.50 a.m. 


CONVENIENT CONNECTIONS TO 
OTHER KEY CITIES IN EUROPE 


BOOKING OFFICE: 
QUEEN’S BUILDING, GROUND FLOOR 
(OPPOSITE STAR FERRY) TELEPHONE: 26651. 
AF -24 


Hongkong Shipping Reports 


For November 1951 


Departures 


River cargo in 


Arrivals Qcean Steamers 
Passen- Passen- 
Flag No. Tonnage Cargo gers No. Tonnage Cargo gers 
114 345,212 117,659 2,363 111 347,250 50,887 1,944 
12 70.782 8,220 11 66,100 1,788 587 
7 3,896 1,664 8 7 4.306 3,593 3 
7 25.489 8 ‘178 12 7 21,490 2,040 14 
10 44000 12 945 113 14 66,035 8,761 809 
16,467 4,527 92 3 16,467 850 = 
Indonesian _........ — — 1 3,456 1,200 1 
1 5.012 2,660 1190 — 
3 2,345 4,565 3 2345 — 
Norwegian ........ 30 69.883 31,189 116 30 72,421 20,130 378 
Panamanian ...... 14 18,087 5,613 1 14 18198 15,425 — 
Philippine ........ 8 15,803 3,890 3 6 13,094 1,565 2 
1 2,886 — — 2 4,699 — 
Poruiguese ..... 3 826 156 200 — 
5 14,164 7,451 9 3 8,005 800 11 
U.S. 5. 1 1,696 — 1 1,696 — 
Total Foreign 105 291,336 91,058 869 105 299,138 56,352 1,968 
219 636,608 208,717 3,232 216 646,388 107,239 3,912 
Arrivals River Steamers Departures 
Passen- Passen- 
Flag No. Tonnage Cargo gers No. Tonnage Cargo gers 
113 117,660 1,786 29019 112 116,466 2,518 32,538 
Chinese. .......... 28 3,760 848 28 3,760 1,210 
Total Foreign .... 28 3760 848  ##— 28 3760 1,210 
141 121,420 2,634 29,019 140 120,226 3,728 32,538 
HONGKONG COMMERCIAL CARGO 
For January-November, 1951 
Ocean Vessels River Vessels 
Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 
1951 Tonnage 
. 330,603 5,599 ‘8,287 
. 274926 159,646 2,987 7,850 
k 339,539 151,064 3,518 8 442 
ens 2,824,530 1,531,553 37 83,793. 


January-November 1951 


Total ocean cargo discharged and loaded: 4,356, 083 tons; total river cargo: 


121 ,129 tons; grand total: 


4,477,212 tons. 


Monthly average for 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950 (in tons):— 


Ocean cargo in 
out 


99 


1950 
272,418 320,079 
128,034 185,732 
8.291 7,893. 
10,404 ~ 8,943. 


Highest and lowest ocean cargo figures for 1948, 1949 and 1950. (in tons): 


Highest discharged 
loaded 
Lowest discharged 
loaded 


1947 1948 
187,552 193 416 
1948 1949 
241,574 in Mar, 377,034 in Dec. 
122,684 in Dec. | 153,697 in Sept, 
138,922 in’ Nov. 179,805 in Feb, 


57,988 ip Oct, 


76,461 in Feb, 


1950 


443,678 in Jan, 
228,730 in Dec, 
262,428 in Aug- 
123,112 in Feb. 


o> 


| 
} 
| 
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Hongkong Statistical Reports 


For October 1951 


Below are various stati- 
stical reports issued by the Hongkong 
Government for the month of October 
1951. September figures are given in the 
Review of Nov. 15, 1951 (Vol. XI, No, 20, 
page 629). 

Vital Statistics— During the month of 


October 6932 births were registered 
(Chinese 6870; non-Chinese 62). For the 
period Jan.-Oct, the total was 55,061 (Ch. 
54,521; non-Ch, 540). 

Deaths registered totalled 1805 (Ch. 


1793, non-Ch, 12); and for the Jan,-Oct. 


period, 17,240 (Ch. 17,083; non-Ch, 157). 


HONGKONG 


SHIPPING 


For November 1951 


Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks & Launches of 60 Registered Tons & under 


JUNKS 
Weight 
Vessels Reg. Tonnage Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- 
ward ward ward ward ward ward ward ward 
1951 November .. 1,099 1,110 136,516 137,636 49,739 7,543 7 
1951 October 1,234 1,282 146,808 151,587 42,660 7,060 — 13 
“135  —172 —10292 —13,591 + 7,079 + 488 —6 
LAUNCHES 
1951 November .. 276 273 5,904 5,730 523 250 | 
1951 October 376 386 7,994 7,934 1,269 873 
—100 — 113 —2,090 — 2,204 — 746 — 623 
Is entered & cleared October 3,278 314.323 N. R. Tons 
— 520 — 28,537 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded October 51,862 D. W. Tons 
” ” ” » Nov. 58,055 
+ 6,193 
January-October 1951: In Out 
Tonnage of Cargo: Junks_..... 502,270 136,353 
» oe Launches 11,171 8,662 
Totals 513.441 145,015 
Tonnage of Vessels: 1.661 ,600 1,686,629 
Launches 81,076 81 166 
Totals 1,742,676 1,767,795 
~ No. off Passengers . 1,073 1,882 


Local Trade Conducted by Junks & Senin of 60 Registered Tons & under 


JUNKS 
Dead Weight 
Vessels Reg. Tonnage Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
In- Out-  iIn- Out- In- Out- In- Out- 
ward ward ward ward ward ward ward ward 
1,606. 1,619 59,813 61,067 9,945 7,158 42 17 
October 1451 1,474 54573 56,390 11,677 7,495 44 
“4155 4 145 4 5,240 4 4677 — 1,732 — 207 -—2 417 
LAUNCHES 
350 352 6,960 6,972 143 1 856 26,190 25,473 
1951 October 351 339 6,192. 6,080 71 "254 25, 118 30,929 
Total Vessels entered & cleared October 3,615 123,235 N. R. Tons 
“ ” ” ” Nov. 3,927 134,812 
4+ 212 411,577 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded October 19,457 D. W. Tons 
— 355 


_ Island outside Victoria: 


Slaughterhouse— The number of animals 
slaughtered during the month amounted 
to 53,257 (swine 51,738); for the ten months 
the figure is 505 185 (swine 494,247). 


Vegetables & Fish — Vegetables mar- 
keted at the govt. wholesale vegetable 
market in Kowloon amounted to 3572.73 
tons (Jan.-Oct. 31,901.8 tons), 

Fish marketed totalled 3172.2 
(Jan.-Oct, 24,793.8 tons). 


Cement — Cement output during Octo- 
ber was 5722 metric tons, and for the ten 
months 57,168 met, tons. 

General Post Office — Post Office re- 
venue for October amounted to $1,374,868.4 
(Jan,-Oct. $12,571,268.63). Sales of stamps 
totalled $1,130,520 ($10,147,756), and receipt 
stamps sold amounted in value to $199,- 
980 ($1,790,340). 


Building — New building construction 
during the month comprised 40 houses 
costing $5,233,882 and site work $154,868. 


H.K. Building Work in October 1951 


Site 
No. Building work 
$ $ 


tons 


City of Victoria: 
Factories & Godowns 


951,883 


75,500 


Houses & Flats 


16 2,023,393 11,853 
Other (incl. 


mixed accom.) 3 1,523,636 130,123 


24 4,574,412 141,976 


Kowloon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns ...... 3 


ba 659,470 12,892 


102,070 ‘ 
557,400 12 892 


Vehicular Traffic — Vehicies & drivers 


licensed. as at October 31 were as follows: 
Vehicles: 
Trams 


431 
Public Commercial Lorries .......... 1,400 
Private Commercial Lorries .......... 1,018 
Government Cars & Lorries .......... 720 
858 
Tricycle 805 
Drivers: 

Motor Drivers’ Licences* ............ 32,539 
Rickshaw & Tricyele Drivers ........ 3,933 


KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY 
(BRITISH SECTION) 
Goods and Passenger Statistics. 


1951 
Jan.-Oct 
Passengers: Local: No. No. 
Downward 149,312 1,542,051 
Militarv Tickets 13,426 112,729 
oreign: 
Downward — 
Goods: Local: Kgs. Kgs. 
Downward 12,838,300 93,707,660 
Foreign 
Downward .... 
Revenue: Passengers: H.K.$ H.K.$ 


Foreign 

Miscellaneous Receipts 891,402.42 
*Includes $14,818.45 (Military Tickets). 
+Includes $124,759.75 (Military Tickets). 


61,060.40 


| Total 
| 
| 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH EAST ASIA 


(For September, see Review of Nov. 15, 1951, No, 20) 


Imports Exports 

October 1951 Jan.-Oct. 1951 #1950 October 1951 Jan. - Oct. 1951 1950 
% of % of % of % of . _GRot %&® of 
$ Total $ Total Total. $ Total 4 Total Total 
Trade Trade Trade Trade Trade Trade 
215 464 .05 4,708,101 12 AT 2,739,902 1.00 - 35,484,672 91 .63 
96,964 .02 3,020,881 08 .05 1,086, "822 40 6,354,069 16 .26 
10,282,246 2.46 45,352 880 Lis .80 3. 869 1.41 27,104,275 .69 61 
10,730,382 2.56 272, 9277, 237 6.77 6.91 19 971 ,070 7.28 185 315,649 4.74 4.17 
11,361,192 2.71 377 060, 024 9.37 7.93 47,626,719 17,36 654,959,049 16.74 14.61 
964,402 20 10, 701, ‘496 44° 5,807,702 2.11 53,894 843 1.38 2.22 
16,935 '340 4.04 125,063,045 3,10 481 9 452,038 3.44. 68 227,977 1.74 2.65 
10,420609 2.50 71984327 1.78 211 9574138 349 205970379 5.27 3.30 
61,006,599 14.57 910,117,991 22.62 23.52 100,128,295 36.49 1,237,310913 31.63 28.45 


North China (incl. Manchuria) 23,307,647 5.57 271,685,040 6.75 9.39 22,600,843 8.31 497,044,732 12.70 18.23 


Central China (excl, Formosa) 4,947,619 1.18 42,785,081 1.06 3.59 — 6,558,474 2.39 66,516,901 1.70, 9.72 
South China .........:... 38,084047. 9.09 375,298,290 933 9,66 43,432,357 15.83 932 828 344 23.85 11.37 
509,938 3,490,211 09 5,014,533 1.83 17 651 840 45 .62 
70,439,229 1682  1748252,394 18.60 23.76 94,049438 34.28 1,619,134 ‘439 41.39 40.15 
Total Trade of ELK. ...... -.. 418,801,231 100.00 4,022,902,681 100.00 100.00 274,387,924 100.00 3,912,450,813 100.00 100.00 
Established 1836. 
P. & O. Building, Hong Kong. Tel. Add: “GIBB” . 
IMPORTS 
TEXTILES & YARNS.OF ALL CLASSES, RAW 
COTTON, RUBBER, COAL, TIMBER, CHEMICALS 
AND DYES, LINSEED OILS, LITHOGRAPHIC $ 2 
VARNISHES, FOODSTUFFS AND PRODUCE, 
METALS, SUNDRIES. 
EXECUTORS 
CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE pas 
UP GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG AND 
PRODUCTS, HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, | : 
GINGER, MANUFACTURED GOODS, TEA. ee | T R U S T EES 
| FOR THE 
BURNS, PHILP LINE 
AND THE 
INSURANCE: | R AST 
PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. | 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
WINES & SPIRITS: HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
: TENNENT’S BEER HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
BERTRAM’S WINES. | the Trust Corporation of the' 
SUNDRIES: HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI! BANKING CORPORATION 
BITULAC PAINTS. HONGKONG 
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MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & C0. 


HONG KONG. 


MACKENZIE CO. (CHINA) LTD. 


SHANGHAI, KOBE & YOKOHAMA 


as Agents of 
Peninsula & Oriental S. N. Co. 
Eastern & Australia S. S. Co., Ltd. 
WILL BE GLAD TO ASSIST WITH 
PASSAGES AND FREIGHT SPACE 


TO | 


STRAITS ano CEYLON 
INDIA ann PAKISTAN 
EAST AFRICA ann PERSIAN GULF 
RED SEA ano MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
AUSTRALIA, NEW GUINEA 
AND 


ZEALAND 


For Further Particulars Phone or Call:— 


P. & O. BUILDING, CHARTERED BANK BUILDING 27 THE BUND, 
27721 | 4—5559 11428 
HONGKONG. KOBE SHANGHAI. 


KKK KKK KK RS 
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TRADE ENQUIRIES FOR 
HONGKONG FIRMS 


Enquirer 
M. La!lubhai, 
P.O. Box No. 7, 
Nadi, Fiji. 
Business Organisers, 
P.O. Box 590, 
Christchurch. 
Meghjee Kalyanji, 
Market Street, 
P.C. Box 79, 
Mahe, Seychelles. 


Constantine M. 
Maratheftis, 
Larnaca, 

Cyprus. 

Maroof Bin Abdullah 
Bagersh, 

P.O. Box 99, 
Aden. 


Salem Abdullah 
Bagersh, 

P.O. Box No. 1269, 
Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 
Westeuropaische 
Anilin-farben- 
Gese!lschaft, 
m.b.H., 

Post Box 311, 
Viktoriastrasse 24, 
*Bonn am Rhein. 
Wagner & Lange, 
Solingen. 


_E. Lathouwers, 
Van Noortstr. 10, 
Antwerpen. 


Jason International, 
*‘Berva! House’’, 
Wellesley Street, 
Auckland, 

New Zealand. 


Bento Miguel 
Fernandes & Filhos 
Lea. 
30 & 32, Rua D. Joao 
de Castro, 
Nova-Goa, 

India Portuguesa. 
Jap Kim Loan, 

96, Keplekan St., 
Pekalongan, 

Java. 

Abdul Hamid Shaar, 
Avenue Weygand, 
Beirut, Lebanon. 
Kyoto Nishikawa & 
Co., Ltd., 
Kawaramachi 
Matsubara, 

Kyota, 

Japan. 

Edward Enterprises, 
556, St. Clements 


Timson Brothers, 
39, John Street, 
Lagos, 

Nigeria. 


Iyowun Brothers, 
29, Alof Street, 
Lagos, 

Nigeria. 


Oiolowo Brothers, 
13 Offin Road, 
Lagos, 

Nigeria. 


The Royal Trading 
Co., 

97, Broad St., 
Lagos, 

Nigeria. 


Requires 
Hong Kong products 
generally. 


Eiong Kong products 
generally. 


Wish to import glassware, 
plastic ‘ware, toys, enamel- 
ware, rubber’ footwear, 
torches, felt hats, alumini- 
um ware, hosiery. 

Hong Kong products 
generally. 


Wish to import enamel- 
ware, glass and porcelain- 
wares. 


Wish to export oil seeds 
of a'l kinds hides, skins, 
coffee. 


Wish to export Aniline 
dyes and chemicals. 


Wish to export surgical 
instruments, hairdressing 
requisites, manicure ar- 
ticles, scissors. 


“Wish to import blue can- 
basket ball boots 


Hong Kong products © 
generally. 


Wish to import glassware, 
hosiery, knitted under- 
wear, vacuum flask, um- 
brellas, etc. 


Wish to import dyestuff, 
textiles etc. | 


Wish to import toys, 
optical goods. 


Wish to export mosquito 
netting, gauze. 


Wish to import electrical. 


goods, hardware, toys, 
flashlights, chinaware. 


Wish to import _ shirts, 
buttons, enamelwares, al- 
uminiumwares, etc., 
Bankers :— Nigerian Farm- 
ers & Commercial Bank 
Ltd., Lagos. 


Wish to import spectacles, 
aluminium wares, metal 
goods, torchlights,. hurri- 
cane lantérns, buttons, 
rubber goods, umbrellas. 
Bankers :— Nigerian Farm- 
ers & Commercial Bank 
Ltd., Lagos. 


Wish to export’ coffee 
beans, butter beans, black 
pepper, chilles, groundnut 
oil, scraps, lead 
scraps. 

Bankers:— The National 
Bank of Nigeria  Ltd., 
Lagos... 


Hong Kong products 
generally. 

Bankers :— Nigerian Farm- 
ers & Commercial Bank 
Ltd., Lagos. 


Associated 
Wholesalers 
Commercial Co., 
55, Omididun St., 
Lagos, 

Nigeria. 

Julius Ade Osoyemi 
& Brothers, 

Oru, Ijebu-Ode, 
Nigeria. 

Anjorin Brothers, 
P.O. Box 186, 
Lagos, 

Nigeria. 

Kolawole Yaya . 
Trading Co., 

¥15, Alapo Street, 
Ijebu-Ode, 

Nigeria. | 
Berenigbekele & 
Brothers, 

6, Akogba St., 
Ijebu-Ode, 

Nigeria. 

R.O.A. Hamed 
Dawodu Trading Co., 
4, Thomas St., 
Lagos, 
Nigeria. 


Hong Kong products Ajileye Stores, Wish to import Hong 
52, Bamgbose St., Kong products and export 
Lagos, 7 logs, timbers, iron scrap, 

Nigeria. copper, leads, etc. 


Bankers:— The Nigerian 
rarmers & Commercial 
Hong Kong products Bank Ltd., Lagos. 


generally. Kasanisuru Allah-De Hong Kong products gen- 
Trading Stores, erally. 

| Ogunpa Street, Bankers:— The Nigerian 
Hong Kong products Tbadan, Trust Bank and Barclay’s 
generally. Nigeria. Bank, Ibadan. 
Bankers:—Barclay’s Bank 
Ltd., Lagos. Abepeju Brothers, Hong Kong products 
Hong Kong products 18, Abeokuta Road generally. 
generally. | West, | 


Bankers:— Nigerian Farm- P.O. Box. 103, 
ers & Commercial Bank ~ I[jebu-Ode, 2, 


Ltd., Ijebu-Ode. Nigeria. 

Wish to import singlets, R. Ayo. Ogunnusi & Hong Kong products 
hurricane lanterns, shoes, Bros., generally. 

torches etc. 28, Isoku St., Bankers :—Nigerian Farm-= 
Bankers :—Barclay’s Bank,  [iebu-Qde, ers & Commercial Bank 
Tjebu-Ode. Nigeria. Ltd., Ijebu-Ode. 


Wish to export timbers, 


logs kolanuts, pepper Hong Kong products 
ied gi ’ 86, Afin St. generally. 
Ijebu-Ode, Bankers :—Barclay’s Bank, 


Ijebu-Ode. 
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In the skies of the Orient, CATHAY PACIFIC 

AIRWAYS maintain a service that is regular, 

efficient and reliable. Captained and engineer- 

ed by officers of proved experience, your 

journey by C.P.A. is assured in safety, speed 
and comfort. 


General Agents: BUTTERFIELD G SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. 
Passages, call 56260, 3033!, 27160 Freight, cali 58948 
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Omotola & Sons, 

738, Ntebo St., 

Ijebu-Ode, 

Nigeria. 

Ishola Commercial 
Trading Co., 

9, Church St., 

Lagos, 

Nigeria. 

J. Ade. Odugbemi & 


ros., 
Station Road, P.O. 


Ijebu-Ode, 


Nigeria. 


Freeman Trading Co., 
IMO Post Office, 
Abeokuta, 

Nigeria. 


The Paramount Bros., 
45, Koseh St., 
Lagos, 

Nigeria. 


Moses A. A. Ganiyu > 


& Bros., 
61, Prince’s St., 
Lagos, 
Nigeria. 
M. Raffique Haji 
Abdul Gaffar, 
130, Abdus Sattar Rd. 
Rahmotgunj, 
Chittagong. 


Harold L. Adderley, 
Es 


qd-, 
P.O. Box 61, 
Nassau, 
Bahamas. 


S.O. Rogun & Bros., 
15, Erunketa St., 
Ijebu-Ode, 

Nigeria. 

Sor & Kay Co., 
P.O. Box 160, 
Ijebu-Ode, 

Nigeria. 


J. Ola. Owolabi 
Trading Co., 
8, Erunketa St., 
Idepo Quarter, 

Ijebu-Ode, 
Nigeria. 


The Mercy Trading 
Co 


15, Idepo St., 
P.O. Box 160, 
Ijebu-Ode, Nigeria. 


A, Ola Magnate 
Trading 


11, Erunketa St., 
Ijebu-Ode, Nigeria. 
M.A. Docemo & 
Bros., 

6, Oju-Olokun St., 
Lagos, 

Nigeria, 


A. Akinyosoye & 
Bros., 

11, Odaliki Street, 
Ebute Metta, 
Lagos, 

Nigeria. 


E. L. Dayan, 

29, Sharia Huda 
haarawi, 

P.O. Box No. 2294, 
Cairo, 

Egypt. 


R. C. Lovington, 
189, Regent St., 
London, W.1, 
England. 


Yoong Leok Kee 
Corporation, 

9, Cameron St., 
Seremban. 


Segaram & Sons, 
78, Peer Saibo St., 
Colombo, 12, 
Ceylon, 


Hong Kong products 
generally. 


Bankers:— Farmers Bank, 


Ijebu-Ode. 


Hong Kong products 
generally. 

Bankers :—Nigerian Farm- 
ers & Commercial Bank 
Ltd., Lagos. 


Hong Kong products 
generally. 


Hong Kong products 
generally. 

Bankers:— Bank of Bri- 
tish West Africa, Abeo- 
kuta. 


Hong Kong products 
generally. 

Bankers -— Barclay’s Bank 
(D.C. & O.) Ltd., Marina, 
Lagos. 


Hong Kong products 
genérally. 


Bankers :— Standard Bank 


Ltd., 
Lagos. 


Hong Kong products 
generally. 


Wish to import Cashmere 
goods, Saigon linen. 


Hong Kong products 
generally. 

Bankers :— Barclay’s Bank 
(D.C. & O.) Lagos. 


Hong Kong products 
generally. 

Bankers :—Nigerian Farm- 
ers & Commercial Bank, 


Lagos. 


Hong Kong products 


generally. 
Bankers :—Nigerian Farm- 
ers Bank &  Barclay’s 


Bank (D.C. & O.), Ijebu- 
Ode. 


Hong Kong products 
generally. 

Bankers :—Barcelay’s Bank, 
Ijebu-Ode. 


Hong Kong products 
generally. 

Bankers :—Nigerian Farm- 
nel & Commercial Bank 


F'ong Kong products 
generally. 

Bankers :—Barclay’s Bank, 
(D.C. & O.) Ltd., 
Nigerian Farmers & Com- 
mercial Bank Ltd., Lagos. 


Hong Kong products 
generally. 

Bankers :—Nigerian Farm- 
ers & Commercial Bank 
Ltd., Lagos. 


Hong Kong products 
generally. 


Wish to export Bitumen 
Ply Roofing Felt. 


Wish to export timber. 


Wish to import umbrellas, 
camphor, children’s hats, 
rubber shoes, hair coils, 
enamelwares, tooth brush, 
and safety pins. 


allow of sufficient 
. through to make the attempt worthwhile. 
By dealing through Hongkong, Japan 


HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The impression has gained ground 
among local traders that Japan, being 
so dependent upon China for the supply 
of many essential raw materials and being 
hampered in procuring these by the strict 
American embargo upon trade with that 
country, will have to utilise the services 
of Hongkong in this connection. As 
China also requires Japanese goods, it 
should not be difficult to arrange an ex- 
change on the triangular Japan-Hong- 
kong-China pattern. This arrangement 
would not, however, enable China to pro- 
cure strategic materials, as the controls 
exercised in Hongkong are too strict to 
guantities getting 


would be able to use her large sterling 


balance in trade with China. 


The local market thrives upon hopes, 
—possibly that is why it continues to 
adapt itself to changing circumstances 
with such remarkable flexibility, even 
under conditions that might well dampen 
the spirits of any less optimistically- 
inclined trading community. Certainly 
Hongkong does not suffer from defeatism 
where trade is concerned. The latest 


_ report that orders for metals placed by 


the Chinese authorities with East Euro- 
pean countries were higher in price than 
those procurable in Hongkong, where in 
some cases the price is so low as to 
allow of! very little profit, and also that 
there were considerable delays over de- 
livery to China, has given rise to the 
expectation that China will have to con- 
tinue to rely upon Hongkong for supplies. 


During the past week the various mar- 
kets were overshadowed by tightness of 
money due to approaching year-end set- 
tlements; various commodities were un- 
loaded on the market by dealers short 
of funds, consequently in many instances 
Selling offers outnumbered buying. 


Eligibility to foreign exchange alloca- 


tions for industrial chemicals has now. 


been outlined by the Canton Foreign Ex- 
change Trade Control Bureau in a ruling 
to come into effect as at Dec. 12. 
this ruling allocations will only be made 
to such industrial chemical firms as are 
capitalised at. JMP$500 million (HK$125,- 
000) or over and which have registered as 
qualified importers. 


Review of the week ending Dec. 15, 
1951: 


Cotton Yarn—Sailing dates for Pakis- 
tan having been scheduled for January, 
buyers from that country showed renew- 
ed interest in cotton yarn during the 
early part of the week; towards the close, 
however, transactions slackened. Hong- 
kong Cotton Yarn 10’s sold at $1670, $1600 
and $1580 per bale; 20’s were traded at 
$2120 per bale for spot, falling to $2060 
at the close, but most transactions were 
for forward delivery, prices being $2050/ 
$2015 for Dec., $2010/$1970 for Jan. and 
$1955/$1940 for Feb. delivery. Indian 
26’s were again on the market, selling 
at $2255/$2240 and at the close $1850/$1830 
per bale; 32’s sold at $2810 per bale. After 
a brief uptrend in Italian cotton yarn the 


Under 


market weakened: 20’s sold at $1755/$1820/ 
$1960 per bale and 32’s at $2400. Japan. 
ese cotton yarn was offered at reduced 
prices to attract buyers, but few trans- 
actions took place: 32’s sold at $2420 per 
bale and 40’s at $2640/$2650 for Feb, for- 
ward. 


Metals—A lack of buying interest was 
still noticeable in the metals during the 
week. Buyers from the mainland were 
absent. Mild Steel Round Bars, Belgian, 
40’ were offered at $47 per picul without 
attracting buyers; 3”’ to 1” were transact. 
ed at $48 per picul although sellers 
quoted $50. Galvd. Iron Sheets G31 3’ xX 
7 being in demand by mainland as well 
as local dealers rose to $11.50 per sheet; 
G28 sold at $1.50 and G26 at $1.07 per lb., 
but G24 dropped to $1 per Ib. Tinplate 
continued popular with mainland buyers: 
Japanese 20” x 28’ in 200-lb. case, how- 
ever, after rising to $295 per case fell 
to $290; the British make rose to $315/$310 
per case. Japanese Black Plate 3’ x 7 
G18 to G20, with low stocks, after sell- 
ing at $120 per picul was quoted by 
sellers at $130; G30 & G31 were offered 
at $115 per picul for 3’ x 7’ and sold at 
$116 for 3’ x 6. 

Industrial Chemicals—The industrial 
chemicals market was stimulated to some 
degree by news that the South China 
Foreign Trade Bureau was engaged in 
the process of checking and approving 
items of purchase submitted by firms 
concerned and that foreign exchange al- 
locations would shortly be made. How- 
ever, the need for making arrangements 
for the end of the year settlements caused 
some firms to unload their stocks, thus 
keeping prices down. Caustic Soda con- 
tinued throughout the week as the most 
popular item: US 700-lb. packing sold 
at $365/$370 per drum. Paraffin Wax, 
in demand by buyers from Taiwan and 
Indochina, sold at $91/$92 per picul for 
143°-150° AMP without re-export licence 
and at $103/$98 with licence, while 165° 
AMP with licence was transacted at $108 
per picul. Sodium Hydrosulphite, Dutch, ° 
dropped to $355/$348 per picul. Dutch 
Lithopone 30% sold at 78 cents per lb. 
German Zinc Oxide 99% was disposed of 
to traders from Canton at $1.40 pér Ib. 


Paper — The expected arrival shortly 
of supplies of paper from Europe has 
caused mainland dealers to hold back in 
the hope of a fall in prices. Meanwhile, 
however, the report that allocations of 
foreign exchange for the purchase of 
various kinds of paper have been made 
by both North & South China authorities 
has raised the hopes of! dealers in this 
commodity, South Korean traders were 
actively in the market and Taiwan buyers 
were also interested, Woodfree Printing, 
Finnish, 48-Ib. 31x43 fell as low as $1,45 
per lb. with fresh supplies expected; 
Dutch, Swedish & Czech 57-65 lb. 31x43 
sold in small lots at only $1.45/$1,38 per 
lb. Japanese Duplex Board 220-240 lb, 
31x43 sold at the low price of! 72/75 cents 
per lb. for high qual, and 70 cents per 
lb. for second qual. goods. MG Cap. 
17}-lb.. White, 26x44, Norwegian, sold at 
$16/$15.50 per ream, MG Pure Sulphite 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


A TURNING POINT IN DOLLAR TRENDS 
From Guenter Reimann, New York 


The sharp decline at the Stock Exchange in 
London and Paris does not mean that we are 
now entering a period of pro‘onged deflation. 
The view that recent declines of dollar and 
sterling commodities are the advance rumbling 
of a “stabilization crisis’? which would tear down 
inflated va!ues in many countries leads to false 
practical conclusions. We are not yet at the end 
of inflationary. trends on a _ world-wide scale, 
including dollar prices. 

The following points must be considered: (1) 
The international armaments race will not be 
stopped. Increased U.S. deficit financing must 
be expected for 1952. It may be that a “peace 
atmosphere” will temporarily develop and 
influence international markets. But a new 
critical stage in international negotiations will 
probably be reached by next Spring. (2) Dollar 
‘gid will flow into Western Europe to a greater 
extent during the next six months than during 
the last twelve months. Final measures for 
stabilization cannot be adopted under such con- 
ditions. (3) Current deflationary measures in 
Great Britain will not be sufficient to solve Bri- 
tain’s balance of payments problem. The in- 


flationary spiral will be curbed. But Britain’s 


competitive position wi.l improve’ only tem- 
porarily. Other countries will compete effective- 
ly also through wider use of “‘free market’’ and 
multiple foreign exchange. The inner weakness 
of the British Government makes it impossible 
to carry through consistent deflationary mea- 
sures. (4) The flight of capital from Europe, 
particularly from France and Great Britain, has 
not ended. Domestic fund holders are not con- 
vinced of future stability of the currencies of 
their countries. 

Present deflationary trends are, therefore, only 
of a short-term nature. Their main effect will 
be to avoid the danger of an uncontrolled in- 
flation which has become acute in a number of 
countries in recent months. But it would be 
unwise to speculate in a continuous’ further 
decline of international commodity prices and a 
corresponding recovery of weak foreign cur- 
rencies and also of the dollar. 


Deflationary pressures of Washington wi!] not 
‘have new depressing effects on dollar values. 
Inflationary spending policies will again be 
felt though they wil be moderate during the first 
quarter of 1952. Rates of interest will probably 
harden. Deficit spending wi!] increase. Unused 
investment funds. will probably be absorbed 


easily by the new investment opportunities. Re- 
strictions on civilian supplies will generally 
increase, but defense spending, which during the 
last few months still was to a great extent at 
a stage of blueprint planning, will be stepped 
up. 

Washington’ is able to increase defense spend- 
ing considerably in 1952 indepedent of inter- 
national developments. The following figures 
should be remembered: Scheduled defense outlays 
in 1952 amount to $62.6 billion against $41.1 
billion in 1951 and $18.8 billion in 1950. A 
substantial decline could take place only to- 
wards the end of 1952. But a strong peace 
sentiment would, of course, result in further 
de-hoarding of raw materials, liquidation of 
stocks, attempts to be even more liquid, and a 
serious foreign financial crisis in Europe wou'd 
have to be expected. But international trends 
do not encourage such a prospect in the im- 
mediate future. | 

Dollar prices for non-durable consumer goods 
will probably firm up during the next few 
months. Liquidation of stocks seems to have 
ended. Rumors about a program of extensive 
export financing by ECA or the Department 
of Defense in Washington are premature. Such 
programs have not yet been prepared. But 
American firms are fully authorized to give sub- 
contracts to foreign firms and to arrange for 
corresponding supplies from abroad. In some 
cases it is possible to import such articles which 
are of strategic va'ue free of customs. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The continuing weakness in London was re- 
flected in quiet Malayan markets during the first 
December week turnover and assumed only 
moderate proportions. Little by way of decided 


trend was to be discerned except perhaps in Tins 


where buyers were a little more in evidence. 
Industrials fluctuating narrowly showed more 
losses than gains and Rubbers had a sagging 
tendency. 

Recently financial correspondents have differed 
in their interpretation of the results of repre- 
sentations made to Washington by the Ameri- 
can tin plate trade and have speculated as to 
the stage which the Administration has reached 
in realising the inevitability of a return to 
Malaya for supplies. However for weeks past 
the local investor has added to his portfolio of 
Tin shares while they have been in easy supply. 


30x40 was in demand by Taiwan dealers, 
selling at $26.50 per ream, 

China Produce — Large shipments of 
Teaseed Oil have been resumed by South 
China exporters to the Colony. These 
shipments form part of an order to be 
despatched to Great Britain and European 
pcrts. “In other respects the market was 
dull, the selling quotation c.&f, Europe 
being £195 per long ton and buying offers 
remaining at £190; the local selling price 
was $178 for 3% f.f.a, and $172 for 5% 
f.f.a. but without attracting interest. 
European buying offer for Woodoil (Tung 
Oil) in bulk was lowered to £265 per 
long ton c.&f, while goods in drums 
fell to £280 per long ton; sales to Austra- 
lian exporters were effected at £285 per 
long ton in drums, c. & f, Sydney, the 
buying offer being later reduced to £280 
per ton. The local selling price for Wood- 
oil in bulk fell from $242.50 to $240 per 
picul, but little activity was shown. 
Aniseed Oil was briskly traded and low 
stocks caused an increase in price: un- 
processed quality was, quoted at $840 per 
picul and export qual. at $860. Soyabean 
Oil was inactive and the selling quotation 
remained at $165 per picul. Cassia Oil 
was priced nominally at $1600 per picul, 
and export qual. at $1700, 


The diversion of supplies of Aniseed | 


Star to Russia with, consequently, fewer 
shipments to Hongkong have resulted in 
a lowering of stocks and increased prices: 
in transactions during the week Nanning 
export quality reached the record price 
of $300 per picul as compared with the 
previous rate of $260, while unprocessed 
qual. was offered at $255 per picul; Honan 
unprocessed qual. was quoted at $250 per 
per picul, also a record. Green Ramie 
was weak with Japanese demands easing 
off, the price asked being $300 per picul 
for 1st qual. while buyers counteroffered 
$270/$280; White Ramie Ist qual. in large 
lots was offered at $305 per picul. Gall- 
nuts subsided into dullness: unassorted 
qual, was offered at $92 per picul and 
assorted qual. at $98; export qual. was 
quoted at $108 per picul, but no trans- 
actions took place. Raw Silk, with slow 
replenishments, was slightly ‘stimulated 
upon the receipt of some small orders 
from the Middle East: sellers quoted 
Kwangtung 40/50 at $2650 per picul and 
60/80 at $2600, while Kwangtung 20/22 
was priced at $3000. Silk Waste being 
also low in stock, was quoted at $900 per 
picul for lst grade, while 2nd & 3rd grades 
were offered at $630 per picul; Korean 
lst grade sold at $950. 


Belief. has been expressed in this market that 
long ere spring the first American swallow will! 
be with us again with a consequent’ disappéar- 
ance of all willing sellers of tin shares. 

The Rubber commodity has given some share- 
holders reassurance by holding around recent 
levels and the declaration of rubber dividends 
a:most daily has lent added interest, but it is 
clear from recent Company reports that all pro- 
duction costs have risen steeply and most crops 
have fallen. Buyers of Rubber shares have 
obviously taken account of these factors in their 


sober approach to the market in the prices now 


being paid. 

In the Industrial market Malayan Cement 
receded just as sharply as they rose in dropping 
from 58 cents to 50 cents with practically no 
business. Wearne Brothers on the eve of the 
issue of their annual report were a firm market 
but in the rest of the section buyers remainec} 
cautious. 

Among Dollar Tins Kuchai went ahead again 


_ on publication of a most excellent report, Kiang 


River rose further and Taiping recovered part 
of recent losses on declaration of an interim 
dividend. In Australians Rawang Tinfields 
quoted ex recovered part of their dividend and in 
Sterling Tins Ampat continue a feature. 

In the Melbourne and Sydney markets Mount 

Lyell, now a firm favourite with Malayan in- 
vestors, did not share in the heavy fall during 
the early part of the week and in fact were not 
available at near the nominal price quoted. 
Hence local buyers had recourse to London where 
there is also a good market in the stock. 
’ Again Malayan funds went to London for 
British 344% War Loan and the 4% Funding 
Loan and again there were only sparse dealings 
in Local Loans. 


Business Done. ist to 7th December. 


Industrials. Alexandra Brick Pref. $2.25, 
Fraser & Neave Ord. $4.05 to $3.95, Malayan 
Breweries $5.25 and $5.20, Malayan Cement .58 
cents to .50 cents, Malayan Collieries $1.72%, 
McAlister $40.00 and $40.25, Robinson Ord. 
$3.85, Singapore Co'd Storage $5.05 to $4.85, 
Singapore Traction Ord. 15/144, Straits Trading 
ee Henry Waugh $2.65, Wearne $4.55 and 
4.60. 

Tins. Batu Selangor $1.30, Hong Fatt 
$1.22%, Kesang $1.35, Klang River $2.3714 to 
$2.45, Kuchai $4.00 to $4.10, Lukut .50 cents 
to .55 cents, Petaling $6.30 to $6.40, Rantau 
$3.40 to $3.30, Sungei Way $3.57%, Taiping 
$2.12 

Austral Amal. 13/6 to 13/714, Berjuntai 21/9, 
Katu 18/3, Kuala Kampar 39/-, Pungah 23/6, 
Rawang Tinfie'ds 9/9 to 10/- cum. div. to 9/3 
ex. div. 

Ampat 7/6 and 7/7144, Kamra 1/7% and 1/6, 
— Perak 13/6 and 13/-, Pahang Consolidated 
16/3. 


Gold. Harmony 20/104. 

Rubbers. Ayer Hitam -$1.10, Batu Lintang 
$2.10 to $2.171%4%, Benta $1.45 to $1.42%4, Broga 
.75 cents, Brunei United $1.25, Bukit Palong 
.4144 cents, Changkat Serdang $2.84 to .80 
ex. div., Connemara $1.32%, Glenealy $1.77%4, 
Hamilton $1.85, Jong Produce 50 cents, Kempas 
$2.70 to $2.57%, Lunas $2.70, Malaka Pinda 
$1.70 to $1.65, Mentakab $1.80, New Serendah 
$1.382% to $1.29, Pajam $1.76% and $1.70, 
Reverview 5/9 ec.d., Sungei Bagan 52.55 and 


$2.52. 

Australian Investments. Felt and “Textile 
37/7, Swan Breweries 15/4144, both Australian 
currency. Mount Lyell 19/- and 18/9 Sterling. 
Company Reports 


Singapore Cold Storage Company Limited. 
Demonstrating faith in Malaya’s future this 
enterprising concern tells of: expansion in plant, 
premises and services im the report for the year 
ended 31/8/51. On a record turnover Net Profit 
was higher at $983,381 (19%) after Tax, equiva- 
lent to 27.1% before Tax, and 12% is to be 
distributed. In striking profit the Board has 
realistical'y set aside a million dollars to offset 
the 20% increase in cost of replacing stocks. 
Net current assets in Balance Sheet at $6,690,389 
are equivalent to $1.29 per share. 

Runnymede Hotel Limited. The liquidators . 
have presented accounts from 1/10/50 to date of 
liquidation 4/8/51. $2.10 per share has been 
distributed and at meeting on 15/12/51 share- 
holders will decide whether or not the Liquidators 
will pay out the 10% interim’ dividend 
declared by the Board two days before the Com- 
pany went into voluntary liquidation. 

Kuchai Tin Limited worked ground averaging 
well over a kati per cubic yard in year ended 
80/9/51 to make a net profit of $3,172,865 or 
$1.82 per share. Final dividend 75% will make 
a total of 150% (75 cents per share) for the 
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year. Net liquid assets in Balance sheet $2,452,985 
are equal to $1.40 per share. Estimated life of 
the Kuchaaé property is between five and six years 
if worked with the present dredge but it may be 
possible to work the property to a deeper level 
with a new plant. . 

Tongkah Harbour Tin Dredging Limited. 
Operated its Bidor (Malaya) dredge throughout 
the financial year to 30/6/51 and the Harbour 
dredge at Bhuket (Siam) for 8- months to the 
end of February before it ceased and turned 
shoreward to dig its own access to the inner 
areas. Profit was £368,759 (193%) after 
Siamese Tax but before Malayan Income Tax 
and two dividends to a total of 50% (2/6 per 
share) have been paid. Net liquid assets £ 431,- 
689 or 11/344 per share do not take to account 
Maiayan Rehabilitation Loan. 

Alor Gajah Rubber Estate Limited made 

in year ended 80/9/51 and a 


$155,661 (71.8%) 

final dividend of 20% is recommended making 
30% for the year. Net liquid assets at $102,551 
are equal to 47.3 cents per share before allowing 
for Rehabilitation Loan. Cost of production 
was 71.8 cents per lb on crop averaging 461 Ib 
per acre. 

Batu Lintang Rubber Company Limited showed 
a profit of $1,088,359 (110.8%) for year to 
80/6/51 and proposes a final dividend of 35% 
muking 75% for the year. Net liquid assets at 
balancing date $513,344 were equal to 52.2 cents 
per share. Costs were comparatively low at 
36.1 cents per lb on a production of 751 ib per 
acre. Board is considering amalgamation wit) 
or acquisition of a nearby Estate. If agreement 
is reached details will be placed before share- 
holders for ratification. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 
Review for the week December 10—15:— 


GOLD: Highest & lowest rates per .945 fine 
tael $329°34,—320% equiv. to .99 fine tael and 


oz rates of resp. $345.45—3385.57 and $287.08— — 


278.87. Day-to-day rates: $323144—3205¢ ; 
324144—322% ; 32254—32114 ; 82214—320% ; 3234,— 
822144; 32934—324\4. Week’s opening 321%, 
closing 328%. Macao high and low $341%, 
$3355¢. 

Crossrates US$ 41.92—41.45.. Cif Macao prices 


~~ contracts, totalling 44,800 ozs, US$ 41.48 


107/111 YORK BUILDING 


TEL: 27758 - 27759 - 27750 - 33145 


Member of a Group of Companies 
in the Rubber Trade since 1847 


LONDON 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Ltd. 
NEW YORK 


Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Inc. 


New England Trading Corpn. | 


Foram Corporation. 


SINGAPORE 


Anglo - French Bendixens Ltd. 
Anglo - French Trading Company Ltd. 


PARIS 
- Alean & Cie. S. A. 


SAIGON 
Alcan Saigon, S. A. 


ANTWERP 
SOBRE 


and in 


WEST AFRICA AND SOUTH AMERICA 


(671; 


Market prices ruled featureless during the 
week but on the last day when reports about 
sterling being freed from control were circulat- 
ing here the price jumped up. Further sterling 
devaluation was rumored. But another bullish 
factor was the report that Macao Govt may con- 
sider higher import duty. Counteracting . this 
report was a rumor about Hongkong Govt having 
reconsidered itg position regarding gold imports, 
permitting a limited quantity and even haying 
already issued -a permit for 30,000 ozs. Informed 
observers discredited the Hongkong Govt rumors; 
it is realised that the local gold policy is obsolete 
and that in the light of the changed position of 
the IMF Hongkong could now, with the permis- 
sion of the British Treasury, resume official 
trade in bullion, however the authorities are 
very slow in moving and therefore no immediate 
change (for the better) was envisaged. Specu- 
lators have found that sterling was stronger 
than anticipated and therefore they started, at 
the beginning of the current week, to unload, 
assuming that both free US$ and bullion will 
in terms of sterling decline. 

Change over interest in the forward market 
totalled iast week for 10 taels $1.41. The 
money market ruled rather tight and gold stock 
was. still on increase. Tradings: 183,000 taels 
(daiiy average 30,500). Positions: 90,100, a 
emull figure considering the usual speculation; 
no group was willing to take up a large posi- 
tion.. Cash bars: 382,790 tae!s of which 8790 
officially listed and 24,000 privately arranged 
(between native banks, bullion brokers etc.). 
Exports totalled 28,000 taels equally divided be- 
tween Singapore and Bangkok. Margins were 
further reduced thus making exporters less keen. 
Differences between here and Far Eastern bullion 
markets only 5 to 7%. Local premium paid for 
.99 fine bars ranged from $19.90—20.70 for 
Hongkong minted bars and $ 15—15.70 for Macao 
bars. Imports were all from Macao, 19,000 
tae!s. Arrivals in Macao totalled 85,000 ozs. 
Near future arrivals are expected to exceed 
300,000 ozs. New contracts are regularly con- 
cluded. Local goldsmith consumption is small 
reflecting reduced purchasing power in E'ong- 
kong; offerings of gold about equal new con- 
sumption. 

US$: High and low for US notes $682—669, 
DD 683—669, TT 685—671. Crossrates US$ 
2.3385—2.384. Day-to-day TT rates- $675%4— 
678—6751%4; 678—67614;. 677144—675%; 


TUNG 


67814—676) ; 685-—67744. Tradings: US$ 
1,200,000 in TT, 475,000 in DD, 395,000 in notes, 
a total for the week of US$ 2,070,000. 

The market ruled quiet until the last day 
when sterling devaluation reports were circu- 
lated. bangkok and Manila continued se.ling; 
gold importers were active buyers. When the 
current week opened there was, as a result of 
the partial freeing of sterling from control, 
some improvement in the HK$ rate and there 
is some new strength discernibie as speculative 
short-selling of sterling has come to an end. 
But nobody has changed his opinion about the 
basic weakness of sterling which only by further 


-gupport of the US and by boosting of British 


exports can resist attacks. 

SILVER: Prices per tael $6.382—6.30, per 
dollar coin 4.06—4.05, per small coins 3.10. 
Tradings: 2500 taels, 4000 dollar coins. Prices 
were stagnant and there was hardly any busi- 
ness. 

BANKNOTES AND DD: Drafts on Bangkok 
quoted $ .304—.308, on Singapore 1.86—1.855, 
on Manila 2.21—2.20. Sales totailed 2 million 
baht, 1% m. Mal.$240,000 pesos. 

Banknote rates per one unit, in HK$: London 
15.58—15.56, Australia 12.45—12.48, New Zea- 
land 14.30, Egypt 13.50—13.30, South Africa 
15.70—15.50, India 1.1725—1.155, Ceylon 1.02— 
1.01, Malaya 1.82—1.81, Canada 6.48144—6.42, 
Manila 2.25—2.24, Macao 1.16—1.15, Saigon 
-1355—.1325, Bangkok .30—.295, Jakarta .39— 

CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan rates per 
10,000 yuan $2735,—2650, with sales totalling 
3 million yuan. Gold and US$ transfers quoted 
991%4—99 and 98—97% resp. 

People’s Bank of China yuan, per one million, 
quoted for notes. $190—173, DD Canton 218—213, 
DD Amoy 199—190, with sales resp. 100 million, 
250 m. and 175 m. Transfer in HK$ with Can- 
ton quoted 90—88 per 100 in Canton; sales 
$10,000. Gold and US$ transfers with Shang- 
hai quoted resp. 84—83%4 and 83. Remittances © 
with Amoy in US$ quoted HK$5.95—5.90 per 
one US$ payable in Amoy. 


PBY gained as settlement in Korea appeared 
more probable. Overseas Chinese drafts arrived 
in China in larger lots—resulting from the severe 
pressure exerted by the authorities on families 
of oversea Chinese. If peace in Korea material- 
ises, the stability of PBY is assured. 


TAI LTD. 


. RAW RUBBER * LATEX 


CHEMICALS * BRISTLES 


METALS * MACHINERY 


BOILERS * BURNERS * GENERATORS 


ELECTRIC MOTORS & STARTERS 
PNEUMATIC & ELECTRIC TOOLS 


DIESELS * COMPRESSORS * VIBRATORS 


MICROMETERS & HAND TOOLS 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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MERCHAN TS 
LONDON NEW YORK SYDNEY TOKYO 
SHANGHAI CANTON ~= MACAO HAIPHONG 


SINGAPORE DJAKARTA (TIMOR) 


HEAD OFFICE: 


(ESTABLISHED 1916) 


MERCANTILE BANK BUILDING, HONGKONG 
PHONE: 34174 (ALL DEPT.) CABLES: MANNERS 


EXPOR TERS, IMPOR TERS, INSURANCE & COMMISSION AGENTS 


SHIPOWNERS & OPERATORS 


AGENTS: 
SOCIETE DES CIMENTS PORTLAND — ARTIFICIELS | 
DE  VINDO-CHINE,  HAITPHONG 


VERKOOPKANTOOR VAN’S LANDS 
MIJN BOUW PRODUCTEN, DJAKARTA 


HEMPEL’S MARINE PAINTS, COPENHAGEN 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE LTD., LONDON 
PATRIOTIC ASSURANGE COo., LTD., DUBLIN 


BALTICA ASSURANCE COPENHAGEN 
MANNERS ENGINEERING LTD. 


SPECIALITY: THEATRE EQUIPMENT 
AGENTS:  G. B. KALEE, LONDON 


MANNERS GODOWNS 


PHONE: 52902 AND 57762 


LIGHTERAGE SERVICE, LARGE STORAGE 
SPACE, COAL & TIMBER YARDS 


- PHONE: 34174 CABLES: MANENGINE 
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Compliments of the Season 


from 


LTD. 


TEL. 27430 EDINBURGH HOUSE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 


Capital: Frs. 1,275,000,000. — 


HEAD OFFICE. 


96, Boulevard Haussmann, 
PARIS. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
s Addis Abeba - Dharhan Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 
Dire - Daoua - Hodeidah 


EUROPE 
Bordeaux - London - Marseilles 
INDOCHINA & ASIA 


% PACIFIC 
Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi Nouméa - Papecte - Port Vile 
Hué - Pnompenh - Tourane 
Bangkok - Canton - Hongkong - Hankow - Peking Banque de l’Indochine (Inc. California) San Francisco — 


Banque de l’Indochine (South Africa) Ltd. (Johannesburg 


Pondichery - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 


HONGKONG AGENCY 


5, Queen’s Road, Central. 
Manager: S, DE CHAMPEAUX 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1951 


20 


Hongkong’ s trade with a few of the countries not included in the accompanying tables of imports and exports for _ 
September, is referred to below. (Details of trade by countries for July and for August are given in the Review of Nov. 
15 and Nov. 29, Vol. XI Nos. 20 and 22). 

Australia—Imports HK$3.43 million; exports $4.37 m. Main imports: Meat $880, 656: chemicals & pharmaceuticals $780,- 
282; dairy prdducts $479,098; hides & skins $418,508. 

Czechoslovakia—Imports $488,018; exports Nil. Main imports: Chemicals & pharm. $121,428; textile fabrics & small 
wares $59,128; clothing & underwear $54,400; paper $15,150. 


Germany—Imports $18.08 m.,; - exports $1.02 m. Main imports: Dyes $6.84 m. ; Chemicals & pharm. $3.34 m.; 
manuf. of base metals $2.06 m. - manuf. articles $1.89 m. Main exports: Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. $373,451; 
vegetable oils $247,488. 

Netherlands—Imports $9.95 m.; exports $3.35 m. Main imports: Chemicals & pharm. $4.2 m.; dairy prod. $1.24 m.; 
iron & steel $814,387; textile fabrics & small wares $625,289; electrical machinery & app. $503,166. Main exports: Non- 
ferrous base metals $2.01 m.; miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. $397,189; vegetable Oils $202,040. 

Switzerland—Imports $9.53 m.; exports $172,500. Main imports: Manuf. articles $6.45 m.; dyes $1.17 m.; chemicals 
& pharm. $755,400; precious metals & stones $653, 000. 


Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 


UNITED KINGDOM 9,651 800,311 
ue $ $ Total Merchandise ................ 45,306,677 12,311,833 
Meat and preparations .................. 15,540 — GHG 3,264 3,284,120 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ........ 279 622 17,526 45,309,941 15,615,953 
Manu. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food .. 400,683 one | 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ........ 3.500 CEYLON 
Vegetables, roots and tubers.:.......... 
Sugar and "sugar confectionery .......... 172,884 Articles Imports Exports 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 573,488 502,808 | $ $ 
Beverages and vinegars ................ 550,982 — Manu. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food . — 250 
Feeding stuffs for animals .............. 2726  396,107.-~*Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ....... 5,408 627 
1,627,551 Vegetables, roots and tubers .......... — 439,187 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, - 3 Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 240,142 — 
11,264 934,029 Chemical elements and compounds; 

Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances Wood, — 1,960 

(not incl. crude materials) ............ 884,273 532 Pulp, paper, cardboard & manuf. ...... — 7,692 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, Manuf, of leather, not incl. clothing ..... — 3,150 

497,912 90,360 Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 3,660 
84 670 Yarns and threads ...................... 5,029 — 
1,548, 159 — Textile fabrics and small wares ........ 2,160 
10,692 690 Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manuf. ...... 728, 528 108,564 
Manuf, of leather, not incl. clothing ..... 95,139 54 Glass and glassware .................... — 1,430 
| — 40,000 Precious metals and prec, stones, pearls 
Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 2,117,949 59,603 & arts. made of these mater. .......... 6,688 1,200. 
Textile fabrics and small wares ........ 8.069, ‘904 4,892,867 Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. — 17,563 
Special and technical textile articles .... 746,645 — Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. ~- 7,237 

Made-up articles of textile materials 

Products for heating, lighting, power, 

lubricants, etc. ......... 528,494 Ardcles Imports Exports 
Pottery and other clay products ........ 273,309 997 Meat and preparations ............6..60. 86,118 1,056 
Manufactures of non-metallic minerals . 290,652 ven Manu. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food .. . 932 
Precious metals and prec. stones, pearls Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ........ 17,392 3 640 

& arts. made of these mater. .......... 54,983 44,437 Vegetables, roots and tubers .......... - 7.326 
— 288,368 Sugar and sugar confectionery .......... — 1,180 
1,505,988 — Coffee, tea, cocoa & spices 1,273 1,600: 
Machinery, apparatus & appl, other than Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, 

Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. 2, "684 276 80,844 Chemical elements and compounds : 
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Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances Manuf. of base metals 497,406 1,261,509 
(not incl. crude materials) ............ 376,592 — Machinery, apparatus & appl, other than . 
COP 56,350 Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 865,222 2,024,811 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manuf, ...... 24,720 560 Manufactured articles.................... 59,712 4,242,579 
Manuf, of leather, not incl. clothing ..... 1,200 11,328,655 34,168,665 
Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 34,394 
Textile fabrics and small wares ........ 552,562 2/248 NORTH BORNEO | 
Special and technical textile articles .... 255,342 aa Articles | Imports Exports 
Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats | | $ 
Made-up articles of textile materials Fishery prod. for food ..............s00. 31,127 31,870 
| han 1,407 — Manu. prod. of' cereals, chiefly for food. . 19,989 
Products for heating, lighting, power, Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ........ 13,240 211,124 
1,206,135 — Vegetables, roots and tubers .......... 85,484 40,507 
Manufactures of non-metallic minerals 150 Sugar and sugar confectionery .......... 23,523 
Precious metals and prec, stones, pearls Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices ben 7,943 
_ & arts. made of these mater. .......... 5,320 Beverages and vinegars 101,213 
Manuf. of base metals . 330, 783 Feeding stuffs for 151 
_ Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. ATA 88,894 QGil-seeds, nuts, kernel. 700 
Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 109,739 70,429 Animal & vegetable oils, fata, greases, 
Chemical elements and compounds: 
tanning, colouring substances | 
(not incl. crude materials) ............ 13,602 
MALAYA Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, een 
§ Wood, cork & manuf. 675,149 13,732 
Meat and preparations .............. oe a 333,848 Pulp, paper, cardboard & manuf. ...... _ 43,136 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ........ 75,520 1,253,845 Manuf, of leather, not incl. clothing ..... _- 21,823 
cece $5,371 1,287,181 Textile materials, raw or simply prepared — 540 
547 1,500 Textile fabrics and small wares ........ — 13,950 
Manu. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food . 46 500 307,186 Clothing and underwear of beatles; hats 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ........ 60,778 1,378,568 25,717 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ...... 2,517:904 Made-up articles of textile 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 1,109,228 933,096 . other than clothing ................++. — 19,339 
Beverages and vinegars .............0e. 68,125 220,998 Products for heating, lighting, power, : 
Peegding stuffs for animals — 705,384 — 2,008 
Oil-seeds, nuts, kernels. ................ 9450 342,621 Pottery and other clay products ........ 447 2,918 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, Glass and glassware ...... 12,290 
1,146,555 268,594 Manufactures of non-metallic minerals .. 2,171 
Chemical elements and compounds; 13,300 7,981 
Dyéing, tanning, colouring substances : Manuf. of base metals ................4. 180 51,159 
(not incl. crude materials) ............ 502,037 259,154 Machinery, apparatus & appl. other than 
cess 2,021,503 10,385 Vehicles and transport equipment ...... 19,053 
Wood, cork & manuf. .............. ..... 828282 118568 Miscel. crude or simply prepared hea 72,100 28,197 
Pulp, ‘paper, cardboard & manuf. ...... 98,196 1,393 "737 26,458 
Hides, skins, Fin 190,450 15, 000 
Manuf, of leather, not incl. clothing ..... 408 378,848 Total Merchandise ................ 1,069,983 667,142 
Textile materials, Taw or simply prepared 5 "325 Gold and 37,250 
Yarns and threads ........:.seseeceeeces 29,312 178,137 Grand Total ..........¢0esecesees. 1,069,983 704,392 
Textile fabrics and small wares ........ 1,832,716 1,386,827 | 
Special and technical textile articles ...._ 8,437 349,341 
Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats PAKISTAN : 
Non-metallic minerals 115,850 Pulp, paper, cardboard & manuf. ...... 11,497 
19,229 238,533 Textile materials, raw or simply 629,568 
Manufactures of non-metallic minerals .. 92,084 22,380 Yarns and -- 2,696,150 
Precious metals and prec, stones, pearls Textile fabrics and small wares ........ — 165,781 
& arts. made of these mater. .......... = 298,008 Special and technical textile articles .... — 7,363 


| 
| 


Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 


107,264 


we 
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Manuf. of base metals — 11.316 Yarns and threads ... 12,000 
Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. —_— 325 Textile fabrics and small wares ........ 1,949,329 2,947,225 
Manufactured articles ........c..ceceeees 369 | 240 Special and technical textile articles .... 1,100 70,120: 

——- Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 7 
Clothing of leather and fur ............. 2,900 — 
BURMA ? Made-up articles of textile materials 
Articles Imports Exports other than clothing ................ 25,087 501,600 
| $ $ Products for heating, lighting, power, 
Manu. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food .. — 847.680 Non- metallic minerals, crude or simply 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ........ 146,247 18,985 459 479 
Vegetables, roots and tubers .......... — 28.918 Pottery and other clay products ........ 40,736 — 
Beverages and vinegars’ .....:.......... — 66,200 Manufactures of non-metallic minerals . 51,653 76,210 
Chemical elements and eioeaiuad & arts. made of these mater. ......... , 49,021 3,300 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances Machinery, apparatus & appl. other than 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. 9,750 203,395. 
Pulp, paper, cardboard &\manuf. ...... -— 394,359 
Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 1,034,457 — 15,808,038 30,419,800: 
Textile fabrics and small wares ........ 4,240 . 
Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats Cexciuding Exports 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
600 Dairy products, eggs and honey 317 461 67 607 
Pottery and other clay products ........ — 13,850 Manu. prod. of cereals chiefly for Yood Ee 9 370 36.013 
Precious metals and prec. stones, pearls Vegetables *oots and tubers, ‘chiefly, for — 
~& arts. made of these mater. .......... 8,270 — food ‘and preparations 668.621 110: 
Manuf of motels — 236,252 sugar and sugar confectionery 
Machinery, apparatus & appl. other than Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations spices . 111,095 13611 
Electr ical machinery, apparatus & appl. 21,647 Feeding stuffs for animals 2 250 
Vehicles and transport equipment ...... — 252: 
Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 185,510 vegetable oils, fats. greases. 
Manufactured articles 1,400 106,375 340 49,472. 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances 
CHINA NORTE (not incl. crude materials) .......... ae — 108,804. 
_Dairy products, eggs and honey ........ Pulp, paper, cardboard & manuf. .. 
Manu. prod. of! cereals, chiefly for food . 729,886 Weeks ant 13.250 3,328 
Fruits and nuts, except 761.681 — Textile fabrics and small wares ........ 788,588 270,099 
Vegetables, roots and tubers ......... . 2,836,891 — Special and technical textile articles .... 373,019 ~ 4,560. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .......... 150 — Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 713,738 107,885 ee 6.452 162,759: 
Beverages and vinegars .............+.. 366,392 — 65,870. 
Feeding stuffs for animals .............. 483 460 - Made-up articles of textile materials 
Oil-seeds, nuts, kernels ......:......... 1 568,000 — Products for heating, lighting, power, 
775,934 348,882 Non- metallic minerals .................. 8,500 1,000. 
Chemical elements ir! compounds; Pottery and other clay products ........ 103,628 —_ 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances Manufactures of non-metallic minerals .. 4,320 630. 
(not incl. crude materials) ............ 5,600 4,137,175 Manuf. of base metals .................. 5,080 42,462. 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, | | Machinery, apparatus & appl. other than 
30,213 155,544 Vehicles and transport equipment ...... — 8,483. 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manuf. ...... 35,832 . 2,465,782 Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 504,788 79,387 
JOR 99,400 Manufactured articles ................... 32,409 28,267 
Manuf, of leather, not incl. clothing ..... 12,000 — 
2,932,117 


ay, 


~ 
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W. R. LOXLEY & (CHINA) LTD. 


HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 
IMPORTERS. EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
Christmas Greetings 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


CABLES 


LOXLEY-HONGKONG 


For Che Festive Season It! 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


GALA DINNER DANCES till2a.m. === GALA DINNER DANCES till 2 a.m. 
PENINSULA HOTEL 24 HONGKONG HOTEL 
HONGKONG HOTEL ae PENINSULA HOTEL 


REPULSE BAY HOTEL | REPULSE BAY HOTEL 
CHRISTMAS DAY. | 
SPECIAL TEA DANCE 4.30 p.m. — 6.30 p.m. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


, REPULSE BAY HOTEL DINNER with Classical Music © 
| BOXING DAY oi PENINSULA HOTEL 
| SPECIAL DINNER DANCE - SPECIAL TEA DANCE 4.30 p.m. — 6.30 p.m. 


HONGKONG HOTEL REPULSE BAY HOTEL 


‘Tickets and Reservations at respective Reception Offices. 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI HOTELS, LIMITED. 
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CHINA, SOUTH Chemical elements and compounds; 
Articles Imports Exports ubstances 692,896 | 

$ $ (not incl. crude materials) ..........+. 15,200 861,132 

Live animals, chiefly 4,057,519 — Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, | 

Fishery prod. for food 631,482 3,750 Pulp, manuf, -..:... 109,234 

eg prod. of! cereals, chiefly for food . 34,455 — Manuf, of leather, not incl. clothing ..... — 73,800 
Fruits and nuts, except 1,242,621 threads — 1,337,966 
Vegetables, roots and tubers .......... 4,539,457 61,529 and small wares ........ 256,900 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .......... _  — 20,075 pecial and technical textile articles .... 4,119 68,916 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 1,393,319 945,115 Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 
Oil-seeds, nuts, kernels ............... 637 945 — 205,375 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, anufactures of non-metallic minerals . — 13,630 

147,997 12,814,763 Non-metallic minerals, crude or simply 

{96,000 4,751,761 Manuf. of base metals 250 278,571 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, apparatus & appl. other than 
34,603 863,348 Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. 
Rubber & manuf, 6,00G Vehicles and transport equipment ...... 32,922 
Wood, cork & manuf. ......... ...-.5-:: 1,649,096 178,573 Miscel. crude or simply — prod. 467,312 752.190 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manuf. ...... 651,936 8,940,702 Manufactured articles ................... 794 446,605. 
Manuf. of leather, not incl. clothing ..... — 22,114 2,467,643 13,253,948 

Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 600,155 = : 

Textile fabrics and small wares ........ 833 217 8,148,230 Articles : Imports Exports 
Special and technical textile articles .... \40, 782 59,952 $ ¢: 
Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats Fishery prod. for food 128,501 29.121 

Made-up articles of textile materials Manu. prod. of cereals, chi efly jm donk. ee 294 504 

other than clothing ....... Sepik pcwatae sei — 1,706,080 Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts . 91,585 332,584 
Products for heating, lighting, power, Vegetables, roots 43 278 755 441 

Non-metallic minerals, crude or simply Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 9,000 72,992 

149 981 342,839 Beverages and vinegars ............... 3 4 449 
Pottery and other clay products ........ {312,871 3,319 Feeding stuffs for animals nes. 
Manufactures of non-metallic minerals -. 4,020 125,040 Oil-seeds, nuts, kernels ............... 238 808 
Precious metals and prec. stones, pearls Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, 

& arts. made of these mater. .......... — 1,540 517,434 2,500 
Manuf, of base metals ................ 11,480 1,800,591 Chemical elements and compounds; | 

Vehicles and transport equipment ...... — 156,975 P & manuf. ...... 80,756 

Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 2,954,779 798,376 ‘Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 36,000 
e's 1,035,297 5,119.405 Special and technical textile articles 7,315 

Ciothin 
Made-up articles of textile materials | 
Articles Imports Exports Products for heating, lighting, power, 
Meat and preparations .................. — 42,721 25 000 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ........ — 737440 Glass and glassware 
Fishery prod. 6,000 53,893 Manufactures of non-metallic minerals 57 
Manu. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food . — 1,257,396 Iron and steel e 5.88 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ........ |435,076 17,242 ‘Non-ferrous base metals 95 cr 397,100. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ....... er — 3,380 ‘Machinery, apparatus & appl. other than +9 -_ 
Feeding stuffs for animals .............. — 504,273 Miscel. PS. “or simply ‘prepared ‘prod. 1, 750 78,490: 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats : 


4 
| 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE . 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
m.v. “TITANIA” Due Hongkong 21st Dec. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN. LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 
via JAPAN 


4th Jan. 
19th Jan. 
4th Feb. 


“TANGREYD * 99 
m.v. “TITANIA” 
m.v. “GLENVILLE” 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
m.v. “CITOS” : 12th Jan. 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 


m.v. “AROS” 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 3 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA | 
Due Hongkong Jan. 


26th Feb. 
5th Apr. 


m.v. “U. VIVALDI” 
m.v. “S. CABOTO” 
m.v. VIVALDI” 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
| B.O.A.Cc. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 

P.A.L. 


8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
TELEPHONE 28021/6 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


DES VOEUX RD. 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


own 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: — 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. © 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Lombard Assurance Co, Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION. LIMITED. 
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JAPAN Manuf, of leather, not incl. 100 
| Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 142, 500 
| orts Exports “Yarns and threads — 
Textile fabrics and small wares ........ — 286 
| § Clothing and underwear of textiles, hats. 
ive animals, chiefly for food .......... 52,000 Of all mater. 
products, 50 Made-up articles of textile materials 
Manu. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food .. — 31,250 Glass and glassware ............ bese tees — 2,700: 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ........ 473,342 918 Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. - —_ 400 
Vegetables, roots and tubers .......... 1,224,956 158,753 Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 23,095 116,047 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .......... 400 Manufactured articles ............. 39 8,730 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & pre spices 1,134,452 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, | eG 
Chemical elements and compounds; MACAO 
1,415,311 24,653 Articles Imports Exports 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances . 
(not incl. crude materials) ............ 480,025 205,621 . $ $ 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 7 7 Live animals, chiefly for food ..:....... 381,167 32,050 
329 — Dairy products, eggs and honey ........ 485. 398 150,394 
Wood, cork & manuf. ..........0...008-5 60,360 217,268 Fishery prod. for food .................. 1,443,178 1,537,641 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manuf, ....,. 199,470 "195, 660 2,295 
Hides, skins, 18,460 Manu. prod. of! cereals, chiefly for food . 48 312 280,352 
Manuf, of leather, not incl. clothing ..... 6,960 Fruits and nuts, except 304, ,853 450. 452 
Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 131,120 214,672 vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly for 
Textile fabrics and small wares ........ 1 327, ,246 576,507 Sugar and sugar confectionery 3820 416 211 
Special and technical textile articles .... 128, 730 262 Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations spices. 4,020 79,899 . 
Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats _ Beverages and vinegars ................ 351,036 449.871 
Made-up articles of textile materials Oil-seeds, nuts, kernels ............... 6,723 210 313 
other than clothing .......-%........5. — 7,720 Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, 
Products for heating, lighting, power, Wales 1,456 394 878 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or simply 705,667 2145593 
Pcttery and other clay products ........ 387. ,073 28,106 (not incl. crude materials) ............ | sks 505,621 
Precious metals and prec, stones, pearls 3,990 176,028 
& arts. made of these mater. .......... 28.577 2,318,550 
2,303,731 866,237 Wood, cork & manuf. ......... .. 219,008 169,739 
Non-ferrous base metals ..............:. - 2,639,733 — Pulp, paper, cardboard & manuf, ...... 34 994 426,771 
Manuf. of base metals 206,521 67,129 Hides, skins, 8,403 33,725 
Machinery, apparatus & appl. other than . | Manuf, of leather, not incl. clothing ..... — 5,093 
1,600,533 — Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 120 1,134,605 
Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. 125,955 175 Yarns and threads ..........cccececeeess 28,800 223 964 
Vehicles and transport equipment ...... ~ 12,322 32,655 Textile fabrics and small wares ........ - 107,800 513 130 
Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 116,577 168,510 Special and technical textile articles ... 29 999 49 058 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
Products for heating, lighting, power, 
KOREA, SOUTH | lubricants, ete. ..... — 691,985 
Imports Exports Non-metallic minerals, crude or simply 
Articles $ —$ Pcttery and cther clay products ........ 543 60,098 
Fishery prod. for food ....... 25,692 BNE 27 44,665 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts....... — 260 Manuf. of non-metallic minerals 31,801 
Vegetables, roots and tubers .......... 14,374 — 5,249 984,949 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .......... — 375,641 Non-ferrous base metals ............... 67 360. 209, 362 
Beverages and vinegars ..............:. — 45,826 Manuf. of base metals .................. 67,036 575,437 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, | 3,050 99 602 
14,577 Electrical machinery, apparatus, appl, .. 1,032 428,573 
Chemical elements and compounds | Vehicles and transport equipment ...... _ 372,024 
— 123,580 Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 431,836 202,479 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances Manutactured 1,217,057 825 589 
(not incl. crude materials) ..........+. 21,905 

Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, Total Merchandise ................ 7,435,421 20,512,824 - 

Pulp,’ paper, cardboard manuf. .......... 
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Articles Imports Exports Manuf, of leather, not incl. clothing ..... ome 7,686 
$ $ Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 106,900 4 200 
Live animals, chiefly for food .......... Verne — 1,085,150 
Meat and preparations ................ ve — 87,658 Textile fabrics and small wares. ...... — 924,965 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ........ 749,365 Special and technical textile articles .... — 10,256 
Fishery prod. for food 223,660 Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 
Manu. prod. of' cereals, chiefly for food . — 389,180 Clothing of leather and fur .......... — 612 
Vegetables, roots and tubers .......... — 1,751,368 Made-up articles of textile materials 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .......... — 2,093 233,487 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices — 418.443 Products for heating, lighting, power, 
Beverages and vinegars ................ 11,519 — 4,860 
Feeding stuffs for animals .............. ae 1340 Non-metallic minerals, crude or simply | 
Oil-seeds, nuts, Kernels 61,221 Pottery and other clay products ........ — 12,480 
Chemical elements and compounds; | Precious metals and prec, stones, pearls 
840 95,845 & arts. made of these mater. .......... 254,230 — 
(not incl. crude materials) ...:........ 16461  Manul of 110,300 662,769 
Essential  cils, cosmetics, 3 Machinery, apparatus & appl. other than 
101,800 67,588 Vehicles and transport equipment ...... — 35,537 
Puip, paper, cardboard & manuf. ...... -- 187,686 Miscel. crude or simply prep. prod. .... 734,268 138,024 
Manuf. of leather, not incl, clothing .... — Manufactured articles 0% 46926 1,261,698 
Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 650,419 ~— 7,600 
Special and technical textile articles 24,300 — 21,018,811 8,254,746 
Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats i. 
Made-up articles of textile materials & A. | 
Products for heating, lighting, power, 
Pottery and other products 75,354 Meat and preparations .................. 152,820 
Glass and glassware: 9,080 Dairy products, eggs and honey ........ 187,838 
Precicus metals and prec. pearls Fishery products, for food 1,075,433 227 371 
27.612 Manuf. prod, of cereals, chiefly for food 504,412 46,901 
Manuf. of base metals ........:...:..... 162,150 129,650 Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ........ 5,138,619 126,989 
Machinery, apparatus & appl. other than Vegetabies, roots, tubers ....:.......... 264,777 163,611 
— 117,380 Sugar and sugar confectionery ........ 329,826 7,182 
Vehicles and transport equipment 2,320 e 13,100 Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 421,026 89,102 
Miscel, crude or simply prep. prod. aie: 129850 Beverages and vinegars ................ 133,673 939 
Manufactured articles ................. 2,992 198,765 Feeding stuffs for animals .............. 155. 7 
999297 6,812,527 Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ............ 3,391,764 352 
ae Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, : 
THAILAND Chemical elements compounds; 
. | $ $ Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances 
Meat and preparations ..:......... — 4,236 (not Grudge meter.) 519,596 600 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ........ | — 11,711 Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
Pianery procucts, for feed 20,510 150,513 809,908 329,800 
Manu. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food . 19,400 76.110 Comm 65,879 96,261 
Fruits and nuts, except Ol-RiNtsS  . ss... 7,720 240365 Pulp, paper, cardboard and manf. ........ 1,598,156 8,261 
Vegetables, roots, WIDGETS 182,350 398,995 Hides, skins, 217,912 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .......... 76,943 20,496 Manuf, of leather, not incl. clothing . 59,669 — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 171,809 Fuis, not made up 85,000 
Beverages and. vinegars ................ — 67,511 Textile materials, raw or simply prepared — 1,192,750 
— 14350 Textile fabrics and small wares ........ 3,908,757 180,775 
Ojil-seeds, nuts, kernels. 1,225,744 8.630 Special and technical textile articles .... 248,751 — 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 
Chemical elements and compounds Clothing of leather and fur EERE 11,137 -- 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances Made-up articles of textile materials 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, Preducts for heating, lighting, power, 
One: 286,068 13,521 Non-metallic minerals, crude or simply 
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Live animals, chiefly for food .......... 
Meat and preparations ........ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ........ 
Manuf, prod, of cereals, chiefly for food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ........ 
Vegetables, roots, tubers ................ 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .......... 7 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 
peverages and Vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals .............. 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ............ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, 
Chemical elements ._and compounds; 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances 


13 


“ 


(net Ode mater): 127,620 


Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, soaps, 
Pulp, paper, cardboard and manuf. 
Manuf, of leather, not incl. clothing . 
Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 
Textile fabrics and small wares ........ 
Special and technical textile articles .... 
Clothing and underwear of vextles; hats 
Made-up arts. of textiles other than 
Products for heating, lighting, power, 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or simply 1,699,886 
Pottery and other clay products ..... 


Manufzctures of non-metallic minerals . 
Non-ferrous base metals ................ 


Pottery and other clay products ........ 16,388 1,500 Manufactures of base metals .......... 18,179 2,546,326 
OTE 931,676 Machinery, apparatus & appl, other than 
Precious metals and prec. stones, pearls Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. . 777 901,661 
& arts. made of these mater. .......... 1,170 50,432 Vehicles and transport equipment ...... — 46,150 
1,195 ‘498 Manuf, of base metals ................ -§81,636 423 431 
Machinery, apparatus & appl. other than 3 3 
Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. 946,145 
Vehicles and transport equipment ...... 165,212 
Miscel, crude or simply prep. prod. .... 115,018 
Manufactured articles 2,281 ,839 
Cables: ““WASSIAMULL” 
INDONESIA 
Articles Imports WASSIAMULL ASSOMULL & CO. (H.K.) LID 
? 


Exporters & Importers 


11 Duddell Street Hong Kong ©: Box: 533 


Exports 


Cotton, rayon and silk piece goods ,cotton and 
rayon silk yarn, raw silk, silk waste, torches, 
bulbs, batteries, enamelled ware, hardware, 
rubber shoes, umbrellas, needles and all local 
manufactured goods. 


Imports 
Cotton yarn, silk yarn, cotton, silk and woollen 
piece goods, hosiery. 
Enquiries solicited. 


Associated Concerns throughout the World. 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 


and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 


32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economie Review is published weekly. © 
Printed by Graphic Press Ltd.. Hongkong. 


Annual subscription rate: $60, Overseas £4.10-or US$12.60. 
Price per single copy: $1.20 
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The Hong Kong Chiap Hua Manufactury Co., 1947), Ltd. 


16. Queen’s Road Central, Tai Ping Building 
HONG KONG. 


MANUFACTURES::-- 
“LIGHTHOUSE” BRAND FLASHLIGHTS, 
“LIGHTHOUSE” BRAND HURRICANE LANTERNS 
M.S. BARS. (B.S.S. SPECIFICATIONS) ETC. ETC. 


THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & COLD STORAGE COMPANY LID. 


HONG KONG 


DAIRY FARMERS, BUTCHERS AND POULTRYMEN 
RESTAURATEURS 
MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL ICE AND ICE CREAM 
COLD STORAGE MERCHANTS 
IMPORTERS OF REFRIGERATED MEATS 
DAIRY PRODUCTS AND TINNED GOODS 


Head Office: 


WINDSOR HOCSE “MILKMAID” HONGKONG 
HONG KONG Telegraphic Address: 


\ 
TRADE MARK O 
hy 
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Sole Agents: ED. A. KELLER & CO., LTD. : and CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS, LID. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONG KONG * LONDON ‘ JAPAN ° SHANGHAI 


FOR EXTRA SERVICE - 


through 


Agents for: 


CHINA NAVIGATION CO., LTD. 
AUSTRALIAN - ORIENTAL LINE, LTD 
BLUE FUNNEL LINE 

DE LA RAMA LINE 


Grant 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 


A NCS 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
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extends 


THE SEASON'S GREETINGS 
to all users of 


THE 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES — 
ADDING MACHINES 
AND 


THE NATIONAL CASH’ REGISTER CO. 
10 ICE HOUSE STREET, 

HONG KONG. 
Telephone: 31076 - 26976 


SALES SUPPLIES MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


\ 
i. 
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Che Merriest of Christmases 


as well as 


oA Happy and Prosperous New Year ce 


UNITED STATES LINES COMPANY 
Queen’s Bldg. | GENERAL AGENTS Tel. 28196 


| 
JS, 
€ 
SOS 
6 PS / | 
Wishing you 


